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‘( CORSETS 


“BETTER THAN EVER” 


@ Designed on lines most approved by @ The graceful lines called for by the new 
fashion, they embody every detail of a oe _ new Bay be conity p08 
‘1. é ; ‘ comfortably acquired by the new 

stylish corset making, every point essen straight front and deep hip models. Prices, 
tial to perfect and smart gowning. $1.00 to $10.00. 
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IMPORTANT SEPTEMBER PUBLICATIONS 


HisTtToRyY 


Robert Morris: patriot anp FINANCIER By [ir. ELLIS P. OBERHOLTZER 


An important and attractive biography, which throws a flood of new light on the inner history of 
the Revolution. Illustrated, cloth, large 12mo, $3.00 net. 





The Contest for Sound Money By Mr. A. B. HEPBURN 


An exhaustive history by the Vice-President of the Chase National Bank, New York City, of the 
perennial strife for a sound currency. 8v0, $2.50 net. 


South Carolina as a Royal Province - By Mr. W. ROY SMITH 


In addition to the ordinarily accessible material, the author has made use of the six volumes of 
records copied from the British Public Record Office. $1.50 net. 


ART, otc. 
Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers 


A new edition of a work which has no rival for completeness and trustworthiness, thoroughly re- 
vised, with over 1,500 alterations made necéssary by modern research. 
Five volumes, fully illustrated. Vol. I. now ready. $6.00 net. 


The Land of Heather By Mr. CLIFTON JOHNSON 


An attractively illustrated volume on Scotland, uniform with ‘“‘ Among —— a 
oth, crown 8vo, $2.00 net. 


A Pleasure Book of Grindelwald By DANIEL P RHODES 


A charming volume on the delights of one of the most popular resorts in Switzerland. 
Fully illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net 


The Care of a House ByT.M. CLARK, Author of “ Building Superintendence,” etc. 


The book is of the greatest value to every owner or prospective builder, as preventing the waste of 
a hundred times its cost many times over. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net. Just ready. 


FIrOTIOnN 
McTodd By Mr. CUTCLIFFE HYNE, Author of “ Thompson’s Progress,” etc. 


The hero is the Scotch engineer, who is nearly as popular with Mr. Hyne’s readers as his peppery 
chief, ‘‘ Captain Kettle.” Cloth, $1.50. 


The Literary Sense By E. NESBIT, author of “ The Red House,” etc: 


A collection of such clever and origina! short stories as might be expected of the author of “ The 
Would-be-Goods.” Cloth, $1.50. 


On the Wega Trail By Miss CAROLINE BROWN 


A novel of the love, war and adventure which passed along that famous Indian trail during the earl 
struggles for possession of the forts on the Wabash. th, $1.50. 


The Beaten Path By Mr. RICHARD L. MAKIN 


Human work-a-day life and the wag its burning industrial problem touches the average man and 
woman is dramatically displayed. Cloth, $1.50, 


Blount of Breckenhow By Miss BEULAH MARIE DIX 


Tells of the love of a brave man for a noble woman in the face of a family tragedy as common now 
as in the days of 1642. By the author of “ The Making of Christopher Ferringham.” Cloth, $1.50. 


Trapper ‘‘ Jim” By Mr. EDWYN SANDYS 


This volume is everywhere said to be the best book for boys on all kinds of outdoor life, 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net. 
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bse New International 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA pS 


It’s a Glorious Thing to Know, and 


Tole Golo), Ame Bot. t ame Mele ame Golo) «7 


How to Know—where 
to go for informa- 
tion—that's the 


question 


Here’s a Rich 
Mine That’s 


Includes 65,000 titles—over 100,000 subjects. 
30,000 more than are covered by any other 
encyclopaedia. 

In other words, The New Internationa! En- 
cyclopaedia answers fully fifty per cent. more 
questions than any other encyclopaedia. 

It contains 100 full page colored plates— 
over 7,000 other excellent illustrations. Com- 
prises 17 large volumes—over 16,000 pages. 

It’s wholly new—brought down to to-day 
by the country’s ablest specialists and editors. 

It has the endorsement of America’s leading 
thinkers, teachers and scholars. And that’s 
what the searchlight shows. 

Wish to know more about the New Inter- 
national Encyclopaedia ? 





UY Encyclopaedia 


Is new, thorough, com- 
prehensive — superior to 
all other works of similar 
nature. That’s a very 
positive statement, but 
the facts justify it “~ ™% 

Under the searchlight 
opposite, incontrovertible 


evidence is shown ™ %™% 





Write your name and address plainly on the margin below, and send it to 


DODD. MEAD A CO.,, Fifth Ave. and Thirty-fifth St.. New York 


Send me, 
without expense, 
illustrated 
sample pages | 
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EDUCATION 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON, Ps C., 1401 Massachusetts Ave., and 1212-1214 


7 


Mth St., N. 








Gunston. 


A school for Girls and Young Ladies. Lllustrated Catalogue. 
r. and Mrs. BEVERLEY R. Mason. 





MARYLAND 
Wilford Home School for Girls 


ertificate admits to Wellesley, Vassar and other colleges. Music, 
Art, Modern Languages, Elocution, Manual Training. Outdoor 
Games. Twenty-sixth year opens a 2th. Address 

Mes. WALLER R. BULLOCK, n., 1 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 
ISAAC RICH HALL—ASHBURTON PLACE 


Melville M. Bigelow, Dean. 
BOSTON, MASS. 











Opens Oct. 5. 


}Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy 
in America. Summer Session. For catalogue, addresa 
Henry LAwreNnce SovuTHwIickK, Dean, 
Chickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston. 











The Gilman School 
for Girls Also Called 
Tuition, $1,000. The Cambridge School 
ARTHUE GILMAN, A.¥., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 








Rogers Hall School 


For Girt. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, Welles- 
ley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. Golf, 
Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey. 


Mrs. E. P. Underhill, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 
0U NT IDA SCHOOL for Girls and Young Women. New- 











Miss Hall’s 
School 


In the Berkshire Hills 


On a handsome estate 1,000 feet above sea level, 
gitls are given an outdoor life, a college prepara- 
tory or a general education by a carefully chosen 
faculty. For catalogue address. 


Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal, 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 














WABAN SCHOOL, NARS" 


A superior preparatory school for boys. 
_— ~% H. Pruussvry, A.M., Principal. 


WINDSOR HALL SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. Send for circular. 
Ana M. Goodnow, A.B., Principal, Waban, Mass. 


ROCK RIDCE HALL 


Aschool for beys. High and dry location. Laboratories. New 
asium. Mechanic s. Scholarships. A vigorous school 

. American ideals, Descriptive pamphlet, with many care- 

‘ily executed full-page illustrations, sent free on request. 

br. G. R. WHITE, Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 











MassacHusEeTts, West Newton, Albemarle Road. 


The Fessenden School for Young Boys. 
will open Sept. 28d. Boarding School of high grade. Pre 


for Phillips Exeter Academy and other secondary schools. ys 
received as young as 8. Highest references. Send for pamphiet. 


NEW JERSEY 
New Jersky, Montclair, 19 Walden Place. 


Montclair Military Academy. 


A school where a boy's personality is studied and methods applied 
that will contribute most to his 

business. U.S. Army detail. G 
For catalogue, address Joun G. } 


Miss Dana’s School for Girls 


ORRISTOWN, N. J. to N k.) Exception- 
py ged ya AE, Suburbs ‘admits on vot.) 
Music and Art. Resident pupils, $900. Catalogue on request. 


NEW VORK 


BIBLE TEACHERS’ TRAINING SCHOOL 


81-83 East 55th St., New York City. 
Incorporated by Regents of University of New York. Six de- 
artments. Two-year ed courses. cial one-year courses. 
pens October 14. Write for particulars about scholarships. 

Address DR. WILBERT W. WHITE, President. 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


For Girls. °° ites recreation grounds 


Riverside Drive, S5th and SGth Sts., New York City. 
35 Nassau 8t., 


New York Law School} 2o2 foe ee: oot. tvew York city. 


** Dwight Method ’’ of instruction. LL.B. in two years. 
LL.M. in three years. High Standards, 
send for Catalogue. GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 


New York 











AOVICAR, A.M., Headmaster, 




















Sixty-ninth year opens Oct. 1, 1908. 
" Day Glasses with sessions from 
University 3:30 to6 P. M. Evening Classes, 
La S h 1 sessions 8 to 10 P, M. Graduate 
WwW 3cnoo classes lead to LL. M. and J. D. 
Tuition $100. For circulars address 

L. J. TOMPKINS, Registrar, Washington Sq., New York. 





New York, Ossining-on-Hudson. 


DR. HOLBROOK’S SCHOOL %. 


Terms $700. Fall term begins September 24th, 1908. 


¢ SSINING 
For Girls 


86th year. One hour from New York City. 
Commodious buildings. Modern equipment. 
Certificate admits to ieading colleges. 5; 
cial courses in music and art. Fully equip. 
ped gymnasium. Illustrated catalogue. 


CLARA C. FULLER, Principal. 
Ossining-on-Hudson, N.Y. 








OHIO 





OBERLIN 7ist Year bégian 
COLLEGE September 23, 1903. 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING, President. 

A progressive Christian College, thoreagaly equipped with libra- 
ries, museums, laboratories, an yo a. Seventeen buildings. 
Departments: The College, cademy, the Theological Sem- 
inary, the Conservatory of Muste. Also courses in Drawing and 
Painting, and a four years’ Normal Course in Physical Training for 
Women. Eighty-four instructors, 1509 students this year. For ful} 
information address the Secretary, 


GEORGE M. JONES, Box C 2, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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POKEN 
TAUSHE. 





FRENCH—GERMAN—SPANISH 
>, -ANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


Combined DR, RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL’S METHOD OF PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 


No longer unnecessary memorizing of verbs, deciensions, or rules. You hear the exact : 
thousands of times if youlfke. Itrequires but a few minutes’ practice in spare moments to sognicen Ghepsamh masters of sonnet 
French, German, or Spanisn. College professors all over this and other countries, and the press generally, endorse this perfect 
and natural system of teaching languages. Send for testimonials, booklet, and letter telling all about this 2-Century Sctenti 
INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES, 1106-C Metropolis Building, New 


——s 


marvel, 
ork City 














THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Founded 1784. Year begins September 22, 1908. 
Det.nite training for the Ministry. B.D.and P.G.ceurses. Special 
facilities for mission eeney and work. Library, 47,000 volumes; 
Gymnasium; Dormitory. Open to all denominations. Catalogue 
on application. W.H.S. DEMAREST, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Andover Theological Seminary 


NINETY-SIXTH Year Begins Sept, 16, 1903. 
Thorough instruction in required and elective courses for col- 
lege graduates in all branches of theological study. Special 
lectures upon missionary and practical questions. Student asso- 
ciate work in Boston and other city churches. For fully descrip- 
tive catalogues or views apply to Protessor DAY. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The next term opens September 16, 1908,10 A. M. 8 P.M., 
inauguration of Rev. Harry Lathrop Reed, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Greek, and Address by Professor Charles F. Kent- 
Yale University. The seminary aims at all-round training 
for the Christian ministry. Open to college graduates of all 
denominations. For information and cataiogue apply to 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Auburn. N. Y. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


700 Park Avenue, New York City. 

















The next term will begin Wednesday, September 23rd, 1908. 
The Faculty will meet, to receive applicants for admission, in the 
President’s room at 9.30 A. M. 

Rooms will be drawn at 2.30 P. M. 

THE OPENING ADDRESS, by the President of the Faculty, will 

be delivered in Adams Chapel, Thursday, September 2th at 4.: P. M. 
CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, President. 


WANTED. 


Ten active, educated men to represent us. Position Permanent. 
aad per year with commissions privileges guaranteed to right men. 


ive age, occupation, references. 
Press Cutting 


Romeike’s “Si ,cs 


will send you all newspaper cosines which may appear 
about you, your friends, or apy subject on which Fa, want 
to be “up-to-date.” Every newspaper and periodical of 
importance in the United States and Europe is searched. 
Terms, $5.00 for 100 notices. 


HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc., 33 Union Square, N. Y. 


*NEW TRUTHS FOR A 
NEW AGE 99 By Rev. 


JOHN PRESLAND 


CoNnTENTs.—Why was a New Church inaugurated a 
bundred years ago?—The Lord’s Second Coming an ac- 
complished fact.—The a and Interpretation of 
the Word of God.—The Tri-Une God: How to under- 
stand the Divine suey wanes dividing the Divine Un- 
ity.—Man a Spiritual Being ruined by Sin.—How did the 
Lord Jesus Christ save Man? ~The Resurrection : Howand 
When do the Dead rise?!—The Judgment: When, Where, 
and How is Man Judged !—Heaven and Hell.—25 Cents. 


Call or address EBEN SUGDEN, New Church Book 
Rooms, 3 W. 29th St., New York City. Send for Catalogue 








Dopp, Mgap & Co., New York. - 








HOTELS, RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC, _ 


St. Denis Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh 
Street, New York .. « 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dioner 
Rooms from $1.50 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 





The Convenient Locacion, Tasteful Appointment, Reason- 
able 8s, Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
ceptional Excellence are characteristic of this hotel, and 
}—~ ~leameae and retain for it a patronage of the highest 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprieton. 

° - MONON 

Plaine Hill House, 
Woodstock, Conn. 

F. C. SPALDING, Proprietor. 


New and beautifully appointed Hotel, 
situated on hill overlooking Quinneboug 
Valley; 800 feet elevation; large, shaded 
grounds ; excellent cuisine; boating, bath- 
ing, golf, tennis, fishing, hunting (after 
October 1) ; beautiful drives; near Putnam’s 
Wolf Den, Pomfret and Roseland Park; no 
mosquitoes ; special rates of $8 to $12 per 
week for September and October. Write 
for booklet. 

















NEW YORK AND BOSTON ALL RAIL. 
N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R, and connections. 
From Grand Central Station. 
By way of 


ma — 


* 





r 
*New London and Providence, 
*New London and Providence. 


*Daily, including Sunday. §Stops at 125th St. 
+tFive-hour Limited, all parlor cars; fare, New York and 
Boston, $7, including parlor car seat. 
Through parlor anfi sleeping cars by each train. 
Keturn service same hours and by same route. 


Cc. T. HEMPSTEAD, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


—, 





JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER’Y 
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EASTON SANITARIUM. 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. Twenty- 
five years’ experience; late First Assistant Physician in Middle. 
town, N. Y., State Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M_D., Easton, Pa. 





California 
Oregon 
Washington 


North Western-Union Pacific Excursions 


Daily and personally conducted tours 
in charge of experienced men whose 
entire attention is given to your 
comfort en route. 

Tourist sleeping cars Chicago to San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland 
without change, 


$6 Double Berth 


from Chicago to the Coast. Choice of routes. 
Special attention given to care of family parties. 
Books, maps and folders on application to 


$. A. Hutchison, Excursion Manager, Chicago, Ill, 


UNION 
PACIFIC 
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30 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
4 Weekly } Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of suber Gee, Payable in advance: one year, 
jing 2.0. 's ok, EL ts. Postage 
le co c.. six months old twenty-five cen’ 
Pores Country in the Postal) Union, $1.56a year extra. 
er owe 6 ch of sn address shouid be received one 
week before c! fs to take effect ; the old as well as the 
tw address should be given. 





My name on a 


lamp-chimney says, 


‘Pay double for me; 


I give double light 
and don’t break.”’ 


getting of right-shape chimneys, 
Index ; 


MACBETH. 


How to take care of lamps, including the 
is in my 
sent free. = Macperu, Pittsburgh. 
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Have You Tried a_~ 


Banner Olt Heater 


For that Cold Room of Yours? 


Odorless : Smokeless : Portable 


Easily Carried from 
Room to Room... 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Money Refunded 








VERDICT, after 10 years’ 
trial: the Best 


When not kept b 

dealers, will sen 
* freight id, to 0. (0 

. int east of 

cky Moun- 

. tains on receipt of 

25 in. High 
The Plume & Atwood Mi Mfg. Co. 


NEw YORK CHICAGO 
Waterbury and Thomaston, Conn, 
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INTERLOCKING RUBBER TILING. 


THE MODERN FLOOR. 


Noiseless, Non-slippery, Sanitary, Durable. A perfect floor for business offices, banking- 
rooms, court rooms, hails, libraries, churches, hospitals, hotels, bathrooms, kitchens, etc. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING CO., Ltd., 25 Park Place, New York 
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Gall sores and blisters cause the horse much pain. 
They come from heat and friction under the collar 
or saddle. The parts should be carefully cleansed 
with a pure soap that will not smart. Ivory Soap, 
with warm water, is excellently adapted to this pur- 
pose. This soap is peculiarly eficient where it comes - 
in contact with sores, as it is mild and pure. While 
cleansing thoroughly, it also soothes and heals. 
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The Fusion Conference held 
last week in New York failed 
to indorse unanimously Mayor 
Low as Fusionist candidate for a second 
term. The dissentient organizations 
were, as expected, the Greater New York 
Democracy and the Kings County De- 
mocracy, who refused to vote. This 
has, perhaps, left Mayor Low’s candida- 
ture a little more problematical, especial- 
ly as District-Attorney Jerome has be- 
come mysteriously active in sounding 
the depths of the local situation. It is 
yet uncertain whether Mr. Jerome will 
come out openly in final opposition to 
Mr. Low, brt at the time of going to 
press he is widely credited with that in- 
tention. All the remaining organiza- 
tions represented at the conference were 
strongly in favor of Mr. Low.—It seems 
that a ring of American schemers is do- 
ing its best to break the agreement which 
our Immigration Department, after much 
trouble, has entered into with the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway to prevent the 
smuggling of Chinese across the Cana- 
dian border. Under the present law 
there are only two ports of entry in this 
country for the Chinese, and as the latter 
are brought through Canadian territory 
in bond, the abuses of the old state of 
affairs in this respect are rapidly being 
remedied. But these schemers are con- 
testing the agreement in a Canadian court 
at Montreal, a case having arisen where 
some Chinese were sent back. If the 
court decides against the agreement, it 
is the reported intention of the Govern- 
ment to prosecute the Americans who 
are behind the plot to nullify the agree- 
ment.—The annual report of the Com- 
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missioner of Pensions shows that 9g6,- 
545 names are now on the rolls, five of 
whom are Revolutionary War pension- 
ers. The annual value of the Spanish 
War pension roll is now $1,765,310, and 
the total of disbursements for pensions 
resulting from all our wars, beginning 
with the Revolution, has been $3,038,- 
623,590. The Commissioner recommends 
laws providing for additional forfeitures 
and prohibitions in reduction of current 
disbursements, and also suggests ex- 
amining boards of experts, under the 
civil service rules, to investigate and re- 
port upon the condition of applicants.— 
The annual report 6f the Commissioner 
of the General Land office shows that 
approximately $8,461,494 was conveyed 
into the treasury to the credit of the 
reclamation fund from the sales of public 
lands and from fees and commissions in 
the various irrigation States in 1903.— 
The search for a Democratic candidate 
for President has not developed any 
noteworthy disclosure during the past 
week. 
& 


Seven indictments were 
found last week against six 
different defendants by the 
Washington Grand Jury. They are 
George W. Beavers, of New York, for- 
merly Chief of the Division of Salaries 
and Allowances, Post Office Department ; 
August W. Machen, of Ohio, formerly 
General Superintendent of the Free De- 
livery System, Post Office Department; 
James W. Erwin, formerly Post Office 
Inspector, with headquarters in San 
Francisco; George H. Huntington and 
2195 
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Isaac S. McGiehan, both of New York 
City, owners of the Columbia Supply 
Company of that city, and Eugene D. 
Scheble, of Toledo, Ohio, a dentist, and 
interested in the firm of Maybury & Ellis, 
of Detroit, Mich, letter box manufac- 
turers, the head of which firm is Mayor 
Maybury, of Detroit. Work on the final 
report in regard to Post Office irregulari- 
ties is progressing steadily, and the re- 
port will probably be in the hands of the 
President by the middle of next month. 
A large number of indictments against 
persons said to be implicated in the Post 
Office frauds have been placed in the 
hands of Charles J. Bonaparte, the Balti- 
more counselor, who has been retained 
by the Government to aid in the prosecu- 
tion of nearly forty of its employees. 
Among those whose names were given 
out by Counselor Bonaparte as being di- 
rectly concerned in the inquiry now in 
progress are George W. Beavers, August 
W. Machen, Congressman Edmund H. 
Driggs, Maurice Runkle, George E. Lo- 
renz, George F. Miller and Thomas W. 
McGregor. Mr. Beavers has surrendered 
himself and has been admitted to bail in 
the sum of $5,000. His examination will 
take place in Washington on September 
25th. An indictment against Beavers 
had previously been found by a Brook- 
lyn jury. Harlow E. Bundy, manager 
of the International Time Recording 
Company, which has been mentioned in 
connection with the present investigation, 
has denied the truth of the repeated 
charges made in the press dispatches 
against his company. Mr. Bundy asserts 
that when the inquiry is complete his 
company will be found to have been en- 
tirely vindicated—Several New York 
bankers were summoned to appear in 
Washington on Monday last in connec- 
tion with the Post Office case. Perry 
Heath, secretary of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, recently declined to 
discuss the Post Office scandal. To a 
direct inquiry on the subject he is re- 
ported in the daily papers to have replied 
as follows: 


“ There really isn’t a thing to say. I’ve never 
rushed into the newspapers on that matter, and 
I really have much better employment now than 
devoting my time to denying the stories that 
are published from Washington.” 


—Secretary Hitchcock has announced 
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the removal of John A. Sterrett, of Ohio, 
as Town Site Commissioner for the 
Cherokee Nation in the Indian Territory, 
and the appointment in his place of 
Dwight Tuttle, of Connecticut. The re- 
moval is one result of charges against 
Sterrett’s administration of his office. In- 
vestigation in this department is being 


continued. 
& 


Frank Buchanan, President 
of the International Asso- 
ciation of Bridge and Struc- 
tural Iron Workers has issued an order 
suspending the Housesmiths’ and Bridge- 
men’s Union, local No. 2, of which 
Samuel Parks is the walking delegate 
and the ruling power. His action was 
made known by a letter which was read 
at a meeting of the union, and which was 
greeted with derision by the supporters 
of Parks, who were present in great 
force. President Buchanan bases his act 
of suspension on avowed irregularities of 
the union in calling strikes and neglect- 
ing arbitration, and in attempting to in- 
volve other locals of the international or- 
ganization in strikes with their employ- 
ers. He also declares that the business 
agent of the union is violating the consti- 
tution by assuming control of strikes 
when they should properly be controlled 
by the Executive Board. The meeting at 
which this letter was read was practically 
in possession of Parks’s men, and Parks 
himself was the first speaker when the 
session was called to order. Secretary 
Johnston declared to the reporters pres- 
ent that the letter had no legal force.— 
Father Ward, of Beloit, has refused abso- 
lution to a member of the International 
Typographical Union on the grounds 
that a man’s oath to this union conflicts 
with his duty to the Church. His position 
was this: A man owes his first allegiance 
to God and the Church, then to the civil 
authorities. After that he may join what 
societies or unions he pleases, only keep- 
ing in mind that any oath or pledge he 
takes to support them should not conflict 
with his duty to the Church and State. 
The oath which is taken by members of 
the International Typographical Union, 
and which has become a subject of con- 
tention between the union and the Catho- 
lic Church, is as follows: 

“T (give name) hereby solemnly and sincerely 
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swear, or affirm, that I will not reveal any busi- 
ness or proceedings of any meeting of this or 
any subordinate union to which I may here- 
after be attached, unless by an order of the 
union; except to those whom I know to be 
members in good standing thereof; that I will, 
without equivocation or evasion, and to the best 
of my ability, abide by the constitution, by- 
laws and the adopted scale of prices of any 
union to which I may belong; that I will at all 
times support the laws, regulations and deci- 
sions of the International Typographical 
Union, and will carefully avoid giving aid or 
succor to its enemies, and use all honorable 
means within my power to procure employment 
for members of the International Typograph- 
ical Union in preference to others; that my 
fidelity to the union and my duty to the mem- 
bers thereof shall in no sense be interfered with 
by any allegiance that I may now or hereafter 
owe to any other organization, social, political 
or religious, secret or otherwise; that I will be- 
long to no society or combination composed 
wholly or partly of printers, with the intent or 
purpose to interfere with the trade regulations 
or influence or control the legislation of this 
union; that I will not wrong a member, or see 
him or her wronged, if in my power to prevent. 
To all of which I pledge my sacred honor.” 


Bishop O’Connor, of Newark, N. J., 
takes the same ground as that held by 
Father Ward, and Bishop Scannell, of 
Omaha, Neb., is reported to have said 
that no one could be a good member of 
the Roman Catholic Church and adhere 
to the principles of the Typographical 
obligation, and unless the obligation is 
changed the Catholic members should get 
out of the organization. No priest has 
any right to absolve from sin any mem- 
ber who holds the Typographical Union 
in higher regard and authority than he 
does the Church and State. At a meet- 
ing of the Typographical Union of 
Omaha, one-third of whose members are 
Catholics, the position of the Church 
was denounced, and the opinion was 
generally expressed that no member 
would leave the union on account of the 
words of the bishop.—Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright was, it will be remembered, se- 
lected as umpire to decide the five ques- 
tions in dispute between representatives 
of the operators and miners on the Board 
of Conciliation appointed under the pro- 
visions of the anthracite mine strike com- 
mission. Mr. Wright has now handed in 
his report. The chief points made by 
him in this document are, first, that the 
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operators have the right to discharge 
without giving the cause of the discharge, 
and, second, that the companies should 
take back old men, instead of putting on 
new men, in all cases where old men are 
competent and have not been convicted 
of crime during the strike. 


& 


The Colombian Congress 
has not yet finished its 
consideration of the pro- 
posed new bill upon the subject of the 
Panama Canal. The State, it would ap- 
pear, regards with favor the idea of hav- 
ing a canal constructed across the isth- 
mus by the United States. The only 
question is as to ways and means. Thus 
far it has been impossible to agree upon 
a plan that is satisfactory both to Colom- 
bia and the United States. The Colom- 
bian Government in framing the bill now 
before it has included the following 
stipulations : 


The Panama 
Canal Treaty 


First—Approval of the action of the Senate 
in rejecting the Hay-Herran treaty. 

Second—Authority to be given to the Presi- 
dent to conclude treaties for a canal, or to con- 
tract for a canal with private persons, subject 


to the rights of the companies. 

Third—The Panama Railway Company to 
be permitted to transfer its property, all exist- 
ing obligations to be assumed by the purchaser, 
including the annual payment of $250,000, and 
the surrender of the property to Colombia in 
1967. 

Fourth—The canal company to be permitted 
to transfer its rights and property on payment 
of $10,000,000 to the Government of Colombia. 

Fifth—Authority to be given to the Presi- 
dent of Colombia to make the following conces- 
sions and conditions: 

Lease of the canal zone for one hundred 
years, not including therein the cities of Panama 
and Colon; annual rental therefor until 1967 
to be $150,000. Lease renewable every hundred 
years, with increase of 25 per cent. in the rental 
for each succeeding one hundred years’ period. 
Neutrality of the canal and recognition of Co- 
lombian sovereignty over the whole territory 
and the inhabitants thereof. Mixed tribunals 
only in the canal zone. Police and sanitary 
commissions to be exclusively Colombian. A 
time limit to be fixed for the completion of the 
canal and works. 

Sixth—Colombia to receive from the con- 
tracting government $20,000,000 on the ex- 
change of ratifications of the treaty. 

Seventh—Regulations to be made fixing the 
conditions of purchase of private property. 
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It remains to be seen whether these stipu- 
lations will be satisfactory to the United 
States. Dr. Herran has pronounced the 
terms of the measure now before the 
Colombian Senate as altogether impos- 
sible of acceptance by this country. 
French emigrants have been advised 
through the President of the French 
Council of Ministers not to proceed to 
the Isthmus of Panama in expectation 
of working on the canal. President 
\Marroquin appears favorable to the canal 
and is casting his influence against the 
secession idea that has been proposed. 
The Colombian President would doubt- 
less like to have his Congress ratify the 
treaty in some acceptable form, but he ap- 
pears lacking in force of character suffi- 
cient to bring this about. Meantime the 
treaty lacks confirmation and the possibil- 
ity of the canal location being transferred 
to the Nicaraguan route remains. 


J 


The persistency of error, in 
spite of the illumination 
signified by modern discov- 
ery, has had a rather striking illustration 
recently in the yellow fever quarantine 
established by Texas against Mexico. It 
would not appear that the Texan offi- 
cials have heard of the recent discoveries 
as to the nature, origin and distribution 
of this disease. The methods in use be- 
fore the part now known to be taken by 
mosquitos and flies in the spread of con- 
tagions are continued, and an enormous 
amount of useless loss and inconvenience 
is in consequence being inflicted upon 
themselves and their neighbors for the 
sake of keeping out of the State prop- 
erty which could not possibly carry the 
yellow fever infection. Recent reports 
from El Paso and Austin, Texas, how- 
ever, indicate a very alarming condition 
in so far as yellow fever is concerned. 
As many as 2,200 persons are reported to 
have died last week at Linares because 
of yellow fever that has become epidemic. 
—The anti-reciprocity influences of the 
United States are being felt in Cuba and 
a systematic fight has begun. The price 
of sugar has been advanced four reals. 
The general appraisers in New York 
have rendered a decision that duty must 
be paid on sugar imports from Cuba, 
notwithstanding the fact that the pend- 
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ing treaty abolishes it—A considerable 
scandal regarding the leper colony in 
Porto Rico, which has caused much alarm, 
has just been brought tolight. It was found 
that dogs, goats, chickens, rabbits and 
pigs had been herded with the lepers, the 
chickens nesting in the unclean beds. 
The patients were in a filthy condition 
with no bathing facilities, and most of 
them clad in rags. A considerable traffic 
in chickens and pork from the colony had 
been maintained. The reforms now in- 
stituted carried with them the destruc- 
tion of more than one hundred animals 
and chickens. There are now in the 
Cabeas Island colony twenty-three lepers, 
and at least as many more, it is believed, 
are scattered through Porto Rico. 
2 

An English correspondent of 
the North-China Daily News 
reports that Manila is in a state 
of commercial stagnation and discour- 
agement. The American population has 
fallen in one year from thirteen thou- 
sand to six thousand, and there are 
numerous failures. He ascribes the de- 
pression to the following causes: (1) 
Lack of suitable labor for the develop- 
ment of agricultural, mining, lumber and 
railway interests, (2) high export and 
import duties, (3) the depletion of sil- 
ver, (4) the placative policy of the civil 
government, (5) the recent fatal epi- 
demic of the rinderpest plague among 
the carabao, or native oxen. He points 
out that all these conditions except the 
last could be remedied by Congress, and 
recommends the introduction of Chinese 
coolie labor—The Department of Com- 
merce at Washington reports that the 
commerce of the United States with its 
noncontiguous territory during the past 
fiscal year amounts to $100,000,000. 
Merchandise to the value of $11,000,000 
has been shipped to Porto Rico, $10,000,- 
ooo to the Hawaiian Islands, $8,000,000 
to Alaska and $3,500,000 to the Philip- 
pines. Of the $53,000,000 worth of mer- 
chandise received from these possessions 
during the same eleven months nearly 
$22,000,000 worth came from the Ha- 
wariian Islands, $11,000,000 worth from 
the Philippines, $10,500,000 worth from 
Puerto Rico’ and $10,000,000 from 
Alaska. The $10,000,000 from Alaska 
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is merchandise and does not include 
the gold received from that Terri- 
tory, which amounted in the eleven 
months to $4,540,677. The principal ar- 
ticles received were sugar, coffee, hides 
and skins, fruits and nuts, tobacco and 
manufactures, Manila hemp, canned 
salmon, furs and raw hides, whalebone 
and copper. The shipments include a 
much wider range of articles—Seven 
small islands off the coast of Borneo, 
over which the American flag was recent- 
ly raised by command of Rear-Admiral 
Evans—viz.: Baguan, Taganac, Bakun- 
gaan,* Libiman, Boaam, Sibaung and 
Langkayan—are claimed by Great Britain 
as part of the territory ceded to the Brit- 
ish North Borneo Company in 1881. 
According to our State Department the 
islands were under the supremacy of the 
Sultan of Sulu, and are situated over a 
marine league’s distance from the coast 
and, therefore, according to the treaty 
of 1885, between Great Britain, Germany 
and Spain, were part of the Spanish 
possessions. 
a] 


The Nonconform- 
ists pretty generally 
and some of those 
otherwise opposed to the recently en- 
acted Education Act have determined 
to frustrate its purpose by passive’ re- 
sistance to collection of the tax. An 
account of the action of the courts in 
several such instances is significant of 
the manner in which the Government 
is treating this opposition. At Penge 
Petty Sessions two weeks ago nine 
“ passive resisters” appeared to show 
cause why they had refused or neg- 
lected to pay the education rate. The 
court house was crowded with the sym- 
pathizers with the defendants, includ- 
ing several Nonconformist clergymen. 
Early in the proceedings there was 
loud applause from the body of the 
court, and the chairman suppressed it 
with the remark: “ I hope we shall have 
no demonstration. It is a very un- 
pleasant thing for the magistrates to 
have anything to do with these sum- 
monses.” The defendants all stated 
that they had offered a portion of the 
rates and had held back only that part 
which was required for educational 
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purposes. The chairman hereupon ad- 
vised the collector to accept the portion 
of the rate offered and to distrain only 
for the remainder. The collector re- 
plied that he was only a servant and 
had no power to do this without the 
authority of the overseers. Some de- 
bate followed on the legality of this 
point, but it was finally decided that 
the collector should distrain for the 
whole amount of the tax. The clerk of 
the court asked the collector when the 
distress would be made. The collector 
replied that he could not say. At this 
the defendant broke in with the words, 
“T should like it done as quickly as 
possible ”—-whereupon there was gen- 
eral laughter in the court. On the same 
day nineteen “ passive resisters ” were 
summoned before the Colchester Bench 
for non-payment of the education rate. 
They declared that their objection was 
on conscientious and patriotic grounds 
to prevent priests, whether Roman or 
Anglican, from getting their hands on 
the school children. To this the chair- 
man replied that the bench could hear 
objections only as to the legal validity 
of the rate. The Rev. Thomas Batty, 
Congregational minister, argued that 
the rate was not valid, since it was to 
be applied for sectarian teaching. He 
complained moreover against the form 
of the summons, as it tended to lay on 
him the odious charge of refusing to 
pay the poor rate. His remarks were 
so frequently applauded that the bench 
threatened to clear the court. Orders 
to distrain were made in each case. Mr. 
Batty held an indignation meeting on 
the steps of the town-hall, complaining 
that cherished possessions would be 
taken from him and sold, but the police 
soon put an end to the proceedings. At 
Salisbury a Mr. Gregory and a Mr. 
Warren, prominent “ passive resist- 
ers,” were summoned. The former de- 
clared that he refused to pay the tax 
because he regarded the Education Act 
as the most wicked Act of modern 
times. Mr. Warren said he was deter- 
mined not to pay. When distress war- 
rants were issued, he asked whether 
the police or the overseers would make 
the distraint. He was overseer for the 
parish, and did not feel inclined to dis- 
train upon himself. 
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The press of the Nether- 
lands has been publishing 
a large number of com- 
munications from South Africa from 
which it is made clear that the Boers 
have already effected a new and solid 
party organization under the direction 
of Generals Louis Botha, Delarey and 
De Wet, as also of the former Vice- 
President of the Transvaal, Schalk- 
burger. This party, according to the 
Dutch press, is pronounced in _ its 
Anti-English tendencies. The Boers 
are trying to reach an understanding 
with the Africanders—i. e¢., those in- 
habitants of Dutch descent who before 
the war were already British subjects. 
These Africanders constitute the great 
majority in the autonomous English 
colonies of Capeland and Natal, and 
as they have full political rights, 
their co-operation with the conquered 
Boers who have been deprived of their 
rights is an element of danger to the 
English authority. The new party is 
Anti-English because the Boers have 
become convinced, or at least proclaim 
their conviction, that England will not 
keep the promises made in the formal 
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peace, nor those given orally by Lord 


Kitchener. Instead of the general am- 
nesty, they assert that only a compara- 
tively small number have been par- 
doned. Of the damages promised in 
payment for the destruction caused by 
the English army, only three million 
pounds, and that in the shape of a loan, 
has been granted. No beginning has 
yet been made with the self-govern- 
ment that was a condition of peace. 
But nothing has aroused the Boers so 
much as the treatment which England 
accords the Dutch language. Lord 
Milner is accused of conspiring to 
crush out this language as far as offi- 
cial intercourse and school are con- 
cerned. Recently a Boer mass meet- 
ing was held in Heidelberg, with Botha 
as president, and on this occasion the 
opposition to the British rule found 
dangerous expression. 


& 


In Tréguier, Brittany, the 
birthplace of Ernest Re- 
nan, a statue of the famous 
historian and Orientalist has been un- 
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veiled with ceremonies conducted by 
Premier Combes and other notable 
men. Brittany has always been, and 
still is, the stronghold of the Church, 
and there was much hostility shown to 
the ceremony on account of the irre- 
ligious character of Renan and the re- 
cent policy of M. Combes in carrying 
out the new laws against the religious 
orders of France. As the Premier 
passed from Portrieux to Tréguier he 
was repeatedly hissed, and there were 
constant cries from the peasantry of 
“A bas Combes!” and “ Vive la Liberté!” 
In his speech M. Combes alluded to 
his reception thus: 


“T heard a few hisses. Let me compare them 
to the melodies played on the flute behind the 
conqueror’s chariot in olden times, to remind 
him that, raised by the people, he must govern 
by the people.” 


During the ceremony of the unveiling 
there was considerable disorder. The 
Clerical party had thoroughly organ- 
ized their demonstration, and the peas- 
ants from the country round about had 
been assembled, armed with clubs and 
prepared to create a disturbance. At 
one time a body of soldiers had to be 
called in to quell the tumult. Ata ban- 
quet of 2,000 “ blues,” or Republicans, 
given after the exercises, Premier 
Combes made a long speech, in which 
he asserted that the time was not dis- 
tant when the peasants of Brittany 
would shake off the yoke of the clergy. 
He defended the Government, and de- 
clared that the history of the past few 
months fully demonstrated the fact 
that the clergy had persistently vio- 


lated the law. 
a 4 


The Lhe news from the Balkans is 
Balkans Still of the most disturbing sort, 
altho under the conditions there 
prevalent it is practicably impossible to 
learn exactly what is happening. Turk- 
ish authorities see that every newspaper 
correspondent in the districts is “ es- 
corted,” as they call it, and this escort 
means that it is extremely difficult for 
the correspondent to come into free com- 
munication with those who know the real 
state of affairs. It is, however, clear 
that a general massacre has been per- 
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mitted in the Valiyyet of Monastir. Be- 
tween thirty thousand and sixty thousand 
bulgarian inhabitants in this district have 
been slain by the Turks, and every Bul- 
garian village has been utterly distroyed. 
According to the Macedonian Interior 
Organization as many as one hundred 
and fifty thousand women, children and 
old men have taken refuge in the forests 
of Macedonia and are starving to death 
by the thousands. In the districts of 
Leren and Kostur the Turks are setting 
fire to the forests and killing those who 
attempt to escape. According to inform- 
ation published in a revolutionary paper, 
the Autonomye, a force of Albanians and 
Turkish regular troops, acting under di- 
rect orders from Constantinople, entered 
the districts and killed men, women and 
children with a barbarism almost in- 
credible. According to other reports 
the Turks have instituted a system of 
drives in the Valiyyet by which the hid- 
ing Bulgarians are driven out of their 
lairs like wild beasts. A correspondent of 
the London Times writes from Monastir 
describing a railway journey to that point 
from Salonika. There are, he says, no 
Christians to be seen in the district. 


Crops are abandoned and no one can be 
seen working in the fields except in the 
immediate neighborhood of Turkish vil- 


lages. At the railway stations there are 
swarms of armed Turks, very few of 
whom are regular soldiers. His train 
was filled with boisterous young Alban- 
ians going to join the Turkish army, 
whereas the train which passed him go- 
ing the other way was loaded with Bul- 
garian prisoners with chains about their 
necks and bloody rags wrapped around 
their limbs. It is quite possible that at 
any moment Bulgaria may openly declare 
war against the Porte, and according to 
a Vienna newspaper the Government of 
the State has applied to a Hungarian 
firm for fifteen million Mannlicher cart- 
ridges. Much depends on the action of 
Servia. If that country should join Bul- 
garia, there would probably be little 
hesitation in making war. A correspond- 
ent of the London Daily Telegraph, 
writing from Sofia, says that Bulgaria 
has displayed extraordinary moderation. 
The Christian Powers paid no attention 
to her last urgent request, that they 
should compel Turkey to suppress the 


rising by legitimate methods of a war- 
fare and to spare women and children. 
Bulgaria, therefore, he says, can no 
longer neglect her sacred duty, and an 
official communication will be made to 
the Powers to this effect. : 


os 


Boris Sarafoff, the leader of the 
insurgents, is said to be in the 
center of disturbance near Flo- 
rina, where he recently seized and carried 
off a Greek priest who had denounced 
the revolutionists. He has issued a mani- 
festo in which he disclaims any attacks 
on peaceable persons, but says that de- 
struction of railroads is necessary, and 
begs the railroad officials “ from humane 
considerations to accept no passengers in 
order that there may be no unnecessary 
sacrifices to deplore. Sarafoff began his 
antagonism to Turkish rule at the age of 
fourteen, when, as a student in the Bul- 
garian High School at Salonika, he saw 
his father and grandfather driven as 
prisoners through the streets by the 
Turkish soldiers, and without fear or 
hesitation the boy attacked the guards 
with stones and fists. His father and 
grandfather had been accused of revolu- 
tionary sympathies, and without trial 
were banished to Asia Minor for fifteen 
years. At twenty Boris Sarafoff gradu- 
ated from the military academy at Sofia 
and received a commission as lieutenant 
of the First Bulgarian Infantry. Three 
years later, in 1895, he resigned, and with 
a hundred other young Bulgarians, 
started a rebellion in Macedonia, which 
was soon quelled by the Turkish Govern- 
ment. Sarafoff managed to escape cap- 
ture, altho the Government set a price 
of 100,000 francs on his head. 
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The Egyptian Gazette, 
published at Alexandria, 
gives the following ac- 
count of the attack on Mr. Magelssen, 
the American Vice-Consul at Beirtt. He 
was driving home in a hired carriage one 
evening, when he heard sounds of pistol 
firing. He turned round to see what was 
going on, and immediately a bullet 
whizzed past his face. At this he stopped 
the carriage and jumped out to discover 
his assailant, but could see no one. On 
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his complaining to the Governor, the 
only arrest made was that of a young 
Christian, who had attended a marriage 
on that night and in whose possession 
a toy pistol was found. Mr. Magelssen 
refused to accept the arrest of this man 
as sufficient—On Sunday, September 
6th, there was a riot at Beirut, which was 
described in a cablegram from Admiral 
Cotton just made public. Violence and 
bloodshed occurred between Mohamme- 
dans and native Christians ; and six Greek 
Christians, two Mohammedans, and one 
Turkish soldier were seriously wounded. 
Other murders were also reported. The 
‘Turkish Government is affording every 
facility for investigation, and according 
to Admiral Cotton there are Turkish sol- 
diers present in sufficient numbers to 
maintain order if they are properly man- 
aged. The Admiral has prepared to land 
force for protection of American citizens 
if the situation demands such action. The 
Temps, of Paris, states that the trouble 
began when three Christians were as- 
sassinated in the streets on Saturday 
evening. A riot followed and when the 
soldiers attempted to put down the 
tumult some thirty persons were killed 
and wounded. Germany’s comment on 
the event may be understood from these 
words in the Lokal Anzeiger: 

“Now that the Americans have their dead 
they will little inquire whether they were re- 
sponsible for the effervescence in Beirit. 

“By the unprecedented action of their naval 
Minister in Constantinople and their naval 
demonstration the yearning of the United 
States to mix up in European politics has found 
some justification.” 


a 


The conditions have now be- 
come known under which 
Russia has consented to the 
evacuation of Manchuria on October 8th. 
M. Lessar, the Russian Minister at Pe- 
king, indorses the opening of Mukden 
City and Tatung-Kao, provided that 
China cedes no portiou of her territory 
to any other power; that no concession 
shall be granted to England that shall 
not equally be granted to Russia; that 
there shall be no increase of the import 
tariff on goods entering Manchuria by 
railway ; that in the event of an epidemic 
at New-Chwang a Russian health officer 
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shall superintend the sanitary work ; that 
Russia shall retain her own military tele- 
graph line along the railway; that the 
Russo-Chinese Bank agencies in Man- 
churia shall be guarded by Chinese sol- 
diers ; that the Russians be allowed land- 
ing stages on the Sungari River, with the 
right to guard them with Russian sol- 
diers, and that Russia shall have the right 
to maintain Russian post stations along 
the main route from Tsi-Tsihar, the capi- 
tal of Heilung-Kiang Province, to Bla- 
govestchensk, where the massacre was 
perpetrated by the Russians at the Amur 
River. To the last two of these provi- 
sions China, since her attention has been 
called to the gravity of their meaning, 
has strongly objected. Russia also an- 
nounces the time for the evacuation of 
Kirin Province as four months after that 
of Mukden, and of Heiling-Kiang Prov- 
ince as a year after the same date. Rus- 
sia has still further requested permission 
of China to postpone her evacuation of 
one of the frontier provinces of Man- 
churia for several months after October 
8th. The last point is apparently of no 
great significance, as the province in 
question is a small one. But the general 
feeling in China is described as being one 
of depression over the new turn of af- 
fairs. The English papers see in these 
demands of Russia only further evidence 
of her determination to hold fast to Man- 
churia while ostensibly letting it go. 
Viceroy Chang Chi Lung has ordered 
four river gunboats from Japanese build- 
ers for use on the Yang-tse, thus show- 
ing that Japan’s efforts to obtain a larger 
share of Chinese commerce have not 
been unsuccessful.—It is still a question 
whether M. de Witte has really been pro- 
moted by his transfer from the position 
of Minister of Finance to that of Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Ministers. The 
Novoe Vremya maintains that the Czar 
intends to increase the power of de 
Witte’s new place and so has really hon- 
ored him. An article in the Kieff Ga- 
sette, on the other hand, holds de Witte 
responsible for the present labor agitation 
in Russia, for the growing deficits from 
the railways, the improverishment of 
agriculture and the excessive taxes, and 
declares accordingly that de Witte has 
really been degraded by the change. 
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Contemporary Fiction in Germany 


BY FRIEDRICH SPIELHAGEN 


ONTEMPORARY German _fic- 
tion not only equals that of any 
other country in respect of artis- 

tic worth—and such worth alone de- 
cides the final destiny of a literary pro- 
duction—but in my judgment surpasses 
the fiction of other countries. The lead- 
ing novelists of France, Russia and 
Scandinavia are very industrious, very 
instructed, very clever, and, on the whole, 
very interesting, sometimes even very 
brilliant writers. Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, one can hardly concede a high 
rank in epic poetry to their works. 
These “ human documents,” as they are 
called, fall short of being creations of 
genuine inspiration, make no pretension 
of being such, in fact. ‘Immediate rec- 
ognition of their clever merit is their re- 
ward, on the part of the public, which 
is really a most fortunate circumstance 
inasmuch as they must fall into obliv- 
ion so soon as a new fashion of seeing 
and thinking sets in, and men lose inter- 
est in the subjects that now absorb them. 
The past history of novel writing sup- 
ports this conclusion. At the same time, 
it is my guarantee for believing that such 
of our romancers as Gustav Freytag, 
Gottfried Keller, Paul Heyse and Theo- 
dore Storm, who, in contrast, wrote for 
all times, because writing with the heart’s 
blood, which is the same in all societies, 
at all epochs—are the truer artists, since 
while so writing there appears inevitably 
in their style the vis suprema forme. 

Not that I consider all that these men 
have written perfect. By no means. I 
think hardly two things perfect of all 
the fiction that Goethe penned—Goethe 
who has been our master and will ever 
remain so! 

No; an epic production is perfect only 
when it represents individuals in action. 
These individuals, moreover, must be 
created after the author’s own image; 
and for the reason that the author thus 
becomes free of the need of employing 
abstract descriptions, in order to make 
the actions of the personages clear to 
himself or to others. The actions speak 


from themselves with eloquence and 
clarity. 

In other words, a novel to be good 
must be a self-confession. By which I 
am not saying that the subject matter 
of it must be a direct revelation of some 
individual experience of the author, such 
as is, for instance, the “ Sorrows of 
Werther” (to keep to epic productions 
already recognized as enduring), which 
embodied the love that Goethe was feel- 
ing for a married woman. The subject 
matter may be this; but oftener it will be 
what the writer feels respecting the 
world, his confessions incorporating 
themselves in the actions of his person- 
ages. The earthly mission of every poet 
consists, in truth, in thus letting the 
world pass, as it were, through the me- 
dium of his soul, as through a dye. In 
the passage the personality which is his 
very own separates itself from the per- 
sonalities of other men, which are dif- 
ferent, but each and all of whom take on 
distinctness, vibrant life, fullness and 
completion by reason of the sympathetic 
insight of the genius that is transcribing 
them. It may happen that the one per- 
sonality remains mute, while the others 
act, as Goethe’s own personality is mute 
in the short story in verse, entitled 
“Hermann and Dorothea.” But these 
other personalities, be quite sure, the au- 
thor has met the originals of somewhere 
in the world. 

Herein lies the difference between the 
best German fiction and French fiction. 
German novel writers, whether im- 
pressed consciously or unconsciously by 
the example of Goethe, draw the charac- 
ters of their personages through their 
own being; whereas the writers of Paris 
are content to let their fancy play upon 
them and depend upon dexterity in using 
language for technic. In Germany a 
pious belief still obtains to the effect that 
inspiration shapes its own perfection of 
form ; the study of technic is less absorb- 
ing than with the French. 

The results of the study that has been 
devoted to technic have been chiefly to 
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make conversation realistic; and, in gen- 
eral, to curtail. Our older novels are 
long ; modern ones are short. 

Modern fiction, indeed, may be said 
to be characterized by this practice of 
simplifying plots and excluding irrele- 
vant matter, together with the practice 
of letting sympathy range over a broad- 
ened field. Yet it is to be noted that the 
stories that are impressive by reason of 
their elemental truthfulness are tran- 
scriptions of environments, amid which 
the author has suffered and lived. Thus 
our best depicter of aristocratic life is 
Baroness Marie von Ebner-Eschenbach ; 
of military life, George von Ompteda; 
of peasant life, Peter Rosegger; of ar- 
tistic life, Paul Heyse; of middle class 
life, Theodore For.tane, and so on. 

Marie von Ebner-Eschenbach’s tales 
are peculiar in bespeaking, to a strange 
degree, a personality behind the scenes 
of them much superior to any character 
in them. She is a woman of clarified hu- 
manity, sybil-like intuition and mellow 
wisdom. I do not know which other 
literature of to-day possesses her like. 
What a riddle that we Germans should 
feel that what is French in her art, better 


French than any other German novelist 
has suceeded in attaining—the utmost 
condensation and simplicity of style— 
namely, is to blame for an arrest of her 


poetic potentiality. For this is truly 
what we feel in respect of her; that the 
ideal of technical perfection has been a 
tyrant over her heart and soul, suppress- 
ing, or hampering their full outflowing. 
Whence it comes to pass that while her 
books afford the most polished, lucid, 
simple writing to be found in German 
fiction, her personality much exceeds her 
achievements. One may forget all her 
personages in the course of time, re- 
markably plastic as they are—Bozena, 
Margaret, the Countesses, the Children 
of the Castle, village and parish, the 
bachelors and school boys; but when- 
ever the name of Marie Ebner von 
Eschenbach shall be mentioned some- 
thing like the fragrance of summer 
parks on a fresh day will occur to the 
memory. 

Beside clarified wisdom and a light 
touch in execution, humor is found 
throughout her works exhibited in ex- 
quisite discretion. 
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Humor, combined with wisdom, a lit- 
tle less elevated and less sifted, is a por- 
tion, too, of Theodore Fontane’s art, 
which, for the rest, comprises more va- 
ried subjects than that of Marie Ebner. 

Humor is a golden sunshine that 
makes even the dirt of life endurable. 
Fontane may write as realistically as 
Zola; by reason of this soft, magical me- 
dium the result is relieved of atrocious- 
ness, just as happens in actual life. 

What small miseries come to light in 
“ Poggenbuhls,” for example; yet how 
tolerable are they rendered by the pas- 
sage through the medium of their tran- 
scriber’s soul. A lilliputian world, pov- 
erty-stricken, common, even gross, with 
every intimacy exposed, none the less 
endearing! A masterpiece! 

Another tale by Fontane has issued 
out of profounder depths of experience, 
“ Effi Briest.” Nothing shall convince 
me but that the heroine is taken from 
life, which means for me that the orig- 
inal of the personage existed doubly, in 
our actual world and in the heart’s 
blood of the author. Hers is his own 
gracious disposition, her sunny tempera- 
ment, his own inextinguishable kindli- 
ness. 

Effi is a young creature who trans- 
gresses against her elderly husband by 
acepting a lover—a situation and stuff 
which you will own to be about the very 
commonest in modern fiction. The pe- 
culiar circumstance in this case consists 
in the transgression being discovered by 
the husband six years after its occur- 
rence. 

Six years is a pretty long period of 
time. What is a man likely to feel over 
such an old story, especially a man who 
suffers no stirring of jealousy. The lit- 
tle wife has hardly grown out of girl- 
ishness. Besides there is a child of his 
by her to be considered. Would it not 
be well to spare scandal, and let the moss 
remain undisturbed that has grown over 
the past. by simply burning the old let- 
ter which has fallen out of his wife’s 
desk into his hands? 

Ah! have we forgotten? Briest is a 
high official. The possibility of a flaw 
being left in his reputation for honor can 
alone concern him. So, naturally, he 
shoots the offender against this honor, 
and Effie returns home. She dies later; 
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not from heartbreak of any kind, but 
simply from a chronic ailment that she 
had had already before the trouble. 

How different the straightforward 
narrative is from the long-winded tale of 
Ottile’s life; technically, indeed, hardly 
two novels can be found so divergent in 
method as “ Elective Affinities” and 
“Effi Briest.” But just as Goethe’s 
representation of the irresistible, fatal 
force of mutual attraction is convincing 
above all others, so is this character of a 
young transgressor of the law which re- 
mains, notwithstanding, harmless, gra- 
cious and lovable, likewise convincing 
beyond a hundred thousand others. 

[ repeat ’tis not cleverness, nor “ the 
skillful touch,” nor any virtuosity what- 
ever that tells, but heart’s blood. 

There is Peter Rosegger. Who that is 
capable of judging but recognizes in his 
“Light Everlasting” a haunting self- 
confession and a work of higher art, old- 
fashioned as the book is, long and full. 

Here the “ Light Everlasting ” is love 
in its militant phase. It leads the hum- 
ble priest to submit to his bishop, who 
disapproves of his humanitarian experi- 
ments and sends him, by way of disci- 
pline, to an obscure parish in the Alps. 
And: he would have come out with his 
rough mountaineers, hard as their hearts 
are and narrow as are their brains; but 
by and by tourists discover the moun- 
tain valley. Then presently hotel keep- 
ers settle there, then doctors, and final- 
ly manufacturers—so many names for 
esthetics, science and capitalism with its 
attendant social cynicism. Against these 
factors the idealist stands alone, and his 
single handed efforts count no more 
than pebbles that are dropped against an 
Alpine torrent. 

What raises the picture upon the plane 
of dramatic poetry is the attraction which 
the strenuous life of the newcomers ex- 
erts upon himself. 

The force and power of will of Yark 
& Co.—the founders of the mills—com- 
mand his respect. “ They are different 
fellows from us,” he writes, meditative- 
ly, and meditatively he also records that 
while teaching the children he spoke of 
the justice of God. ‘“ My father says 
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there hain’t no God,” a child opposed. 
While another instantly called out: “ But 
there be a devil, my father says. It be 
Mister Yark, my father says.” 

A climax approaches when he goes on 
from appreciating the vigor of practical 
life to appreciating its concomitant vigor 
of sensual enjoyment; a condition of 
feeling that takes the form on one occa- 
sion of a dream in which he finds him- 
self marching with soldiers, cursing, 
swearing and throwing dice in camp for 
a brown maiden, singing the while: 


“ Puly pah, puly pah, 
Here we are in Bohemia.” 


This regret is keen on waking that the 
dream is not a fact. “AH mankind 
dwells in the being of each one of us 
ready to come to light,” reflects his soul. 
He flees away further into the moun- 
tains. There he consorts with a madman 
and becomes lost in a mountain-like wild- 
erness of insanity. 

Not a cheerful book this; nor is 
George von Ompteda’s “ Sylvester von 
Geyer” a cheerful book. But if you 
want a picture of the life of a German 
officer who is sprung front.an honorable 
family possessed only of small means— 
such as are the families of the vast ma- 
jority of military men in Germany—h 
you have one whicl£4s normal, veragj@ 
to the last degree, atfd unforgettable. 

As for Paul Heyse’s short stories, they... 
are of the same*6rder of sincere art, al- 
tho the major portion of them are suf- 
fused with sensuous brightness. Sin- 
cerity need not be solemn nor even ear- 
nest. It need only be spontaneous and a 
true reflection of the inner being. So 
much the better if the being be Olym- 
pian in its essential quality. 

I can go no further, however, in detail 
respecting contemporary fiction with us. : 

Our own and foreign critics must. 
“discover” it for themselves, as they 
are “ discovering ” the old German mas- 
ters of painting; in which case they will 


‘and must value it as they do the paint- 


ings and for the same reason. There is 
something organic and enduring in race, 
and the trait characterizing ours is to- 
day what it was in the past. 

Berwin, GERMANY. 





Why “Shamrock III” Failed 


BY ROBERT WRINGE 


Caprain or * SHAmRocK IIT” 


66 ELIANCE” won because she 
was the better boat. That’s 
all there is of it. The differ- 

ence was all in the models of the yachts. 

The “ Reliance” was of scow model, 

practically flat bottomed, while “ Sham- 

rock”’ was round bottomed. We have 
now learned that the scow model is the 
swifter. We did not know that before—- 
no one knew it. These great cup racers 
are all experiments, and we learn some- 
thing from them every time. 

In every respect,except model, “Sham- 
rock III” was quite as good as “ Re- 


rocks I and II,” are all lying in the Erie 
Basin with their crews aboard. They will 
probably all be converted into schooners 
and sold to men on this side of the water. 

Of course, I and my associate, Capt. 
C. V. Bevis, and our men are all much 
disappointed. We certainly expected to 
win. But I do not look upon our defeat 
as permanent or as settling anything ex- 
cept in regard to the merits of the differ- 
ent models. The thing for us to do, 
therefore, would appear to be, Come 
again with a scow model; so I suppose 
that is what we shall do. 

















The “ Reliance ”’ 


fiance.” My crew did splendid work, 
clean, swift, excellent. In some respects 
they made records. For instance, in the 
first race they got in the big club topsail 
and set a small club topsail in nine min- 
utes, taking the time from start to finish, 
and that smart bit of work was done in a 
stiff breeze. 

Into “ Shamrock III” there went the 
very best material of every kind that 
could be found anywhere. She is a fine, 
stanch boat, and, converted into a 
schooner, would make a good, comfort- 
able cruiser. She and her sisters, “ Sham- 
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in Dry Dock : ; 
Courtesy of the Scientific American. 


There is no reason why we should not 
borrow from Herreshoff. He borrowed 


from us. The American cup defenders 
a while ago were all centerboarders, but 
the centerboard gave way to the fin keel, 
borrowed from us. ‘Ten years ago any 
yachtsman could tell an American from 
an English boat by merely looking at 
them. They were of different types. 
Now the English and American boats 
look alike because by reason of these cup 
races the process of selection has left 
only the best. 


I don’t know whether or not Sir 





LOVE FOR A STAR 


Thomas will come again with “ Sham- 
rock IV.” I don’t think that he knows. 
Everything is yet unsettled. We are 
waiting. It is probable that Captain 
Bevis and I will sail some of the Ameri- 
can yachts this fall, but there’s nothing 
certain. 

There’s no reason for our despairing. 
They can build good ships on the other 
side, and with the lesson that “ Reliance ” 
has given them taken to heart they may 
next year produce a winner. 

It is not true that these races are use- 
less. They comprise a series of experi- 
ments on a grand scale, and one that 
could not otherwise be had. They have 
taught us a great deal about shipbuilding, 
rigging, strength of materials, and so on. 
Of course, this is not so important now 
as it would have been before the age of 
steam, but at the same time it still has its 
uses for commerce, while to the world of 
sport it is of first consequence. 

Beyond the disappointment consequent 
on the complete overthrow of high hopes 
I am not a sufferer from the “ Sham- 
rock’s ” defeats. I have been a yachts- 
man twenty-five years and a skipper ten 
years, and I never bet on a yacht race in 
my life. Some of the men, however, were 
not so cautious. The crew was very con- 
fident that we had the best boat, and, of 
course, the best crew; so that a good 
many are now sorry for themselves, hav- 
ing wagered on the issue all the money 
they could raise. 

We have been splendidly treated here 


he 
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by every one. No one could ask for a 
fairer chance to win than was given us. 
If we had made the arrangements our- 
selves they could not have been more fa- 
vorable. Only in one respect is the chal- 
lenger at a disadvantage. He must name 
his boat before she is built, and he must 
stick to her no matter how she turns out. 
On the other hand, the defenders may 
build any number of boats and take the 
best of them. In one year the “ Vigi- 
lant,” “ Colonna,” “ Pilgrim ” and “ Nav- 
ahoe ” were all built, and the “ Vigilant ” 
proving the swiftest, she was chosen to 
defend the cup. 

Of course, we could build three or four 
and take the best of them for our chal- 
lenger, but that selection would have to 
be made before the American boat was 
built, because of the long notice obliged 
to be given, and the builders here would 
have full benefit of all the progress that 
we had made. 

These cup races here have resulted in 
such a change of rules on the other side 
that it would be of no use for “ Shamrock 
III ” or “ Reliance ” to go into any of the 
races there; they would be discrimi- 
nated against to such an extent by the new 
rules that there would be no hope of 
their winning. They would have to give 
the other yachts a start equal to about 
half the course. 

These new rules are intended to pre- 
serve a type of yacht that is safe and com- 
fortable as well as comparatively swift, 
and to penalize the mere racing machine. 

New Yorx City, 


Love for a Star 


BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 


“Poor hapless mortal!” cried the Evening 
Star, 
‘“T see you lifting your impassioned eyes; 
Your plaintive songs like incense to me rise: 
They tell me how in love with me you are! 
Alas! I am compelled to wander far 
Down through the deepening twilight of the 
skies. 
Love’s sweet communion Fate to me denies 
And I am doomed thy happiness to mar!” 


And yet the joy of love that mortal knew-- 
The bliss of living in a dream of love; 
Of looking up to one so far above 
That ever heavenward his spirit flew 
As on the wings of God’s own spotless Dove, 
And thus more worthy of his Love he grew! 


Boston, Mass. 





King Christian IX of Denmark 


BY HROLF WISBY 


E have yet to learn of a ruler 
more remarkable for what he is 
not than for what he is, and 

who has done more remarkable things 
despite himself, rather than by conscious 
effort, other than the genial and emi- 
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nently respectable person known as King 
Christian IX of Denmark. He celebrates 
this month his fortieth anniversary as 
sovereign, and besides being the oldest 
living ruler in Europe (he is now in his 
seventy-eighth year), he boasts a son in 
King George of Greece, who also cele- 
brates his fortieth anniversary as sov- 
ereign,.a most extraordinary coincidence, 
of which history has not the precedent. 
Moreover, King Christian represents the 
only quadruple generation of male royal 
blood extant, consisting of himself, the 
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Crown-Prince Frederik, the Prince-Elect 
Christian, and the Prince Royale Fred- 
erik—that is, one present king arid a 
treble row of kings to be. In addition, 
King Christian wields a larger power 
through the intermarriages of his chil- 
dren than any other monarch. 
His hold on England is ef- 
fected through the marriage 
of his oldest daughter, Alex- 
andra, to King Edward VII; 
his youngest daughter, Thyra. 
to the Duke of Cumberland, 
and his grandson, Prince 
Charles, to Princess Maud, 
oldest daughter of King Ed- 
ward VII. His relations to 
the imperial house of Russia 
began with the marriage of 
his son, King George of 
Greece, to the Grand-Duchess 
Olga; then followed the mar- 
riage of his daughter, Dag- 
mar, to the late Czar, Alex- 
ander III, whose oldest son, 
the present Czar, is King 
Christian’s grandson. With 
royalistic France, the King is 
connected through the mar- 
riage of his youngest son, 
Prince Valdemar, to Princess 
Marie d’Orleans; with the 
royal house of Norway- 
Sweden, through the mar- 
riage of his oldest son, Crown 
Prince Frederik, to Princess 
Denise, and with Germany 
through the marriage of the 
Prince Elect, Christian, his grandson, to 
Princess Alexandrine, not to mention his 
numerous other royal relations. 

King Christian’s reign has produced 
one event of importance to international 
diplomacy, and one movement of con- 
summate benefit to his country. As 
to the former, I allude to the now 
prevalent visiting custom among rulers, 
which, inaugurated by King Christian 
more than a_ generation ago, con- 
tinues to be the most active means 
for ameliorating the diplomatic dif- 
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ferences of Europe, and for establish- 
ing mutual feelings of tolerance between 
the nations. As to the latter, I refer to 
the agrarian rise in Denmark, which 
has made that country the model agri- 
cultural community in the world. 

I shall now have to demonstrate the 
statement made that these things, re- 
markable under the _ circumstances, 
worked themselves out despite King 
Christian rather than as a result of con- 
scious effort on his part. They are just 
the things which historians love to at- 
tribute a sovereign merely, as I suppose, 
because they happened during the sov- 
ereign’s reign. We face the startling 
fact of a ruler more remarkable for 
what he is not than for what he is, and 
who has managed to succeed chiefly by 
the exercisé of an opportune nonentity 
enabling him to know what not to do. 

In the first place, how are we going 
to credit King Christian for his forty- 
year rulership, his long life, his quad- 
ruple generation and his offspring, unless 
we credit him for lon- 
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conscious at the time that he was doing 
a deed of consequence. The case was 
simplicity itself. He could not afford to 
visit his sons-in-law, the present English 
King and the late Russian Czar, for such 
royal sojourns cost almost as much to 
the guest as to the host, so he made them 
come to him, with the understanding 
that the visits were to be of an informal 
and inexpensive character. Edward and 
Alexander readily agreed to this condi- 
tion, and found to their gratification that 
each visit to the Danish court not only 
proved to be a large financial saving to 
themselves, but a most pleasurable out- 
ing, exempting them from the.restraints 
of official etiquet. The visits became 
an annual institution, were imitated by 
other rulers, and thus developed into a 
well defined custom, that has done more 
to bring about a feeling of goodwill 
among the courts of Europe than any 
other single factor. 

The agrarian rise, than which no 
movement has more genuinely benefited 





gevity and for progeny, 
which are not virtues, 
but only a capacity to 
live and to multiply. 
Add to this the intermar- 
riages of his children. 
and the results, far- 
reaching and important 
tho they are, are not due 
to him, but to his de- 
ceased spouse, Queen 
Louise, who was the 
matchmaker par excel- 
lence of the nineteenth 
century, and to whom 
Bismarck once paid what 
must have seemed to 
himself the hight of 
compliment, saying that 
she was the “ female 
3ismarck ” of the world. 
The visiting “Custom 
among rulers was a 
very significant move- 
ment, lacking neither in 
originality nor in execu- 
tion, but since the King 
was forced to put it into 











operation from _ sheer 
personal poverty, we 
may with confidence 
suppose that he was not 
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Denmark, was due to the efforts made 
by the agrarians themselves. The King 
had nothing to do with it, tho we may 
trust the official chronicler of his reign to 
give him the glory of it. However, it is 
only justice to say that King Christian, 
tho he had it in his power to retard and 
cripple the rise, did not in any way hinder 
it, but even extended himself—think of 
it!—to administer his official encourage- 
ment. In fact, it would have been mad- 
ness to do less than that, since the 
agrarian movement was the country’s 
only chance, which, smarting and stag- 
gering from the wounds of the disastrous 
war with Russia in 1864, proclaimed 
Christian King, since the Oldenborg line 
was extinct, and no other man could be 
found. The result of the agrarian suc- 
cess was to turn the natural resources of 
Denmark into specialties for export. By 
co-operative measures the peasants banded 
together in leagues for rearing cattle, 
swine, poultry, horses, etc., and yet other 
leagues for the production of staples, like 
butter and cheese, and at the tail end of 
the operations central leagues for selling 
the produce abroad and for buying, on a 
co-operative plan, such materials and 
utensils as the various sub-leagues might 
need. To mention only a single instance 
of the enormous success attending this 
movement, consider the rise, within a 
quarter of a century, in the meat exports 
from a half million pounds to a hundred 
and sixty million pounds. 

The secret of Christian IX’s success as 
King lies in his instinctive knowledge of 
what not to do. He has shown rare 
tact in the exercise of this negative 
knowledge, which in his case has proved 
of far more importance to the country 
than the most positive knowledge, on his 
part, of what to do. Circumstances de- 
manded neither a doer nor an undoer of 
things, but simply a respectable figure- 
head of non-interference—and Christian 
filled the bill. ‘Had he been a proud man 
of aggressive ways, he would have under- 
taken the matchmaking business himself 
and failed at it; he would have either 
fought or furthered the agrarian rise, 
and in the latter case he would probably 
have hampered it with some ideas of his 
own, impossible of realization, but sure 
to hinder, if not to kill, the movement: 
he would have insisted on visiting his 
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mighty sons-in-law with royal pomp and 
splendor, but necessarily, then, at such 
infrequent intervals as never to encourage 
the present royal visiting custom as an 
institution, for it amounts to that now. 

Personally, Christian IX has_ the 
charm and distinction of a man old in 
years only, but with the agile step of 
youth, possessing the easy manner and 
genial language of a well-rounded, harm- 
less and negatively necessary nonentity. 
He is considered the first horseman of 
Denmark, and he sits in the siddle as if 
there might be some truth in this. Of 
his humanity, patience and conciliatory 
turn of mind, there is no room for doubt. 
They are natural parts of this kind old 
potentate, and form the best trait of his 
character. 

Once he was thrown rather roughly 
in the filth of the street by a careless bi- 
cycle rider, who, instead of helping the 
aged King to his feet, abused him in vile 
language, not knowing the identity of his 
victim. The fellow was arrested on the 
spot, but when the King learned that the 
sentence would be for /lése majesté, he 
had him instantly released. An incident 
which King Christian never tires of tell- 
ing as a good joke on royalty occurred 
when he and his oldest son, the Crown 
Prince Frederik, accompanied the late 
Czar Alexander III of Russia on a pe- 
destrian tour in Denmark. Weary of 
walking, they asked a peasant to give 
them a ride home, to which he assented. 
It was evident from the peasant’s manner 
that he had no knowledge who were his 
august passengers. The King made up 
his mind to play a practical joke on the 
man, but as it happened the man turned 
the joke on the King. Nudging the Czar 
with his elbow, the King said to the 
peasant: “Good man, tell me have you 
even seen the Crown Prince of Den- 
mark?” 

“Crown Pete?—No,” responded the 
man, his answer being a vernacular pun 
on the Crown Prince’s title. “But I 
know he lives up there in the castle.” 

“Well, I am the Crown Prince of 
Denmark,” announced the holder of that 
title, restraining himself from laughter 
with great difficulty. 

“And I am the King of Denmark,” 
supplemented King Christian, impress- 


ively. 1] 
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“Czar of Russ—?” broke in the late 
Czar with his barbarous pronunciation of 
Danish, which on the tongue of the pres- 
ent Czar, Nicholas, sounds like that of a 
native. 

The peasant looked them over slowly, 
one by one, with a mischievous eye, and 
barely removing the pipe stem, he said 
in a slow, crooning voice: 

“ Weel-a-weel! If you’re the Crown 
Pete, and you’re the King Bee, and that 
is the Czarri o’ Russialand, then—I am 
the Imperor o’ Chinah! ” 

The story of “ Kongen’s Greng ” (the 
King’s boy) is quite recent and serves as 
a good instance of the many in which the 
King’s good nature has been truthfully 
revealed. While living at his summer 
palace, Bernsdorf Slot, the King was in 
the habit of taking long walks, during 
which he would always pass by a certain 
house where a little bit of a boy was al- 
ways playing in the open. One day the 
King approached the youngster. 

“What is your name, little boy?” 
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“ Quto Johannes Rasmussen,” said the 
boy promptly. 
“How old are you?” went on the 
King. 
“ Four years,” said the little man, add- 
ing suddenly : “ And what’s your name?” 
“My name is Christian,” said the King. 
Next time they met the King had 
brought some candy for the boy, but as he 
was busy devouring a huge sandwich, he 
could not hold the candy in his hands, and 
so the King proceeded to put it-in the 
boy’s pocket. After some fumbling 
about the little man’s clothes, the King 
concluded that there was no pocket. 
“Why have you no pocket?” asked 
the King. 
“T have,” said the boy, with dignity. 
Again the King went through the 
youngster’s clothes, and again he was 
forced to admit that he could not find any 
trace of any pocket. 
“ Now, Johannes, if you really have a 
pocket, tell me where I can find it.” 
“Tn me new trowsers,” chirped the kid. 
New York City 


Modern Theological Education 


BY GEORGE F. MOORE, D.D. 


PRoFgSssOR OF THEOLOGY IN HARVARD University 


N the following brief survey I wish to 
point out the changes in the subjects 
and methods of theological education 

which have come to pass in recent years 
or are still in progress. 

The study of the Bible in the old cur- 
riculum was mainly exegetical. History, 
as well as law and prophecy, gospel and 
epistle, was inspired, infallible, authori- 
tative. The task of the scholar could 
only be to ascertain, by philological meth- 
ids, its meaning. Other Biblical disci- 
plines occupied an entirely subordinate 
place. The canonicity, authenticity, and 
ntegrity of the books were treated as a 
ranch of apologetics, rather than of 

riticism ; history was only a harmonistic 
etelling of the Biblical narrative; an- 
iquities were largely learned curiosities. 


To modern scholars the books of the 
Bible are sources for the history of Israel 
or of New Testament times. The estab- 
lishment of the text, the philological 
exegesis, the critical investigation of the 
age, origin and historical value of the 
writings, are the methods by which the 
student prepares for historical interpre- 
tation and construction. His end is not 
the meaning of a passage or of a book, 
but a comprehensive understanding of 
the history. 

In the pursuit of this end scholars have 
come to see that the New Testament can- 
not be understood without a knowledge 
of contemporary Judaism. The sources 
of Jewish history in the two centuries 
following the Maccabaean struggle are 
therefore necessarily included, with the 
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Old Testament and the New, in our 
study. What some one, with peculiar 
ineptitude, once called the “ four centu- 
ries of silence,” are allowed to speak for 
themselves. 

The center of Biblical studies in the 
modern theological seminary is not 
exegesis, but history—the history of the 
religion of Israel—of Judaism in New 
Testament times, and of the origin of 
Christianity and its development in the 
Apostolic age. The name Biblical The- 
ology, sometimes given to this study, is 
misleading; our aim is a history of re- 
ligion in all its aspects, not merely of 
religious ideas. To this central study 
the history of the Israelite kingdoms and 
the Jewish Church, the history of He- 
brew, Jewish and early Christian litera- 
ture, are ancillary. 

The methods and processes, philolog- 
ical and critical, by which these results 
are attained belong to the technical train- 
ing of the historian rather than to the 
ordinary education of the minister. They 
should be so explained and illustrated to 
the student that he may understand their 
nature, and use with intelligence the 
work of scholars in this field; not as tho 
he were going to practice them himself. 
With regard to the original languages, 
which the older curriculum treated as 
equally essential, it is plain that from 
the historical point of view they do not 
stand on the same footing. The docu- 
ments of Christianity, the words of Jesus 
and the teachings of the Apostles, are in 
Greek, and I do not see how an inter- 
preter of Christianity, such as the minis- 
ter is, can be willing to attempt his tasl# 
without knowing his sources in the origi- 
nal. With the Old Testament the case is 
different; it will hardly be maintained 
that it is as important that a Christian 
minister should be able to read the He- 
brew scriptures for himself as that he 
should read the New Testament. If a 
student can bring from college a good 
grounding in Hebrew, it will give him a 
great advantage in the critical study of 
the Old Testament literature and re- 
ligion ; but the reasons which led, in the 
old curriculum, to requiring Hebrew of 
every student are no longer valid; and in 
experience a very meager knowledge of 
Hebrew—insufficient for any use—is fre- 
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quently acquired at the expense of much 
more important and profitable studies. 

The history of the beginnings of 
Christianity in the New Testament passes 
over without a break into the history of 
the succeeding ages. In the modern 
treatment this continuity is recognized. 
The external influences, Jewish and Hel- 
lenic, social, philosophical, and religious, 
which affected the development of Chris- 
tianity, are justly appreciated. The 
formation of Christian dogma is treated 
without apologetic or controversial ani- 
mus, as a historical problem. The 
Reformation and its consequences are 
discussed with the same fairness and dis- 
passionateness. The attention of the 
student is not concentrated on doctrine 
and polity to the relative neglect of other 
manifestations of the Christian life, nor 
on the ancient age, as tho the modern 
were of less significance ; on the contrary, 
the period since the Reformation, and 
especially since the last century, is prop- 
erly discussed with the greatest fullness. 
The history of theology since Kant is of 
no less importance to us than the three 
centuries before Nicza. 


The heart of the old curriculum was 
dogmatics, the exposition and demon- 
stration of a system of “ Revealed The- 
ology,” conformed to the confession of 
the Church to which the school belonged. 
To this edifice “ Natural Theology ” 
often served as a fore-court. The Prot- 
estant denominations differed from one 
another on various points; alt of them 
differed from the Church of Rome on the 
relation of the Church to the salvation of 
the individual, involving the sufficiency 
of Scripture, the doctrine of justification 
and the like. But the chief dogmas—the 
Trinity, the Person of Christ, the Atone- 
ment, Revelation, the Hereafter—were 
held in substantial unity by Catholics and 
Protestants alike. These fundamental 
dogmas were an attempt to interpret and 
construe Christianity in conformity with 
ancient philosophy. The development of 
theology in turn reacted upon philosophy, 
and created the medieval system of 
Christian philosophy. Thomas Aquinas 
represents the outcome of the scholastic 
period, and the Protestant scholastics at 
most points do not get much beyond him. 

The philosophy which underlies and 
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pervades the traditional dogmatics is ob- 
solete ; the universe, as science reveals it, 
cannot be construed on its premises or 
in its terms. The conception of Scripture 
and the method of interpreting it by 
which theology was harmonized with 
philosophy and the specifically Christian 
dogmas were derived or proved is also 
obsolete. But the facts of Christian ex- 
perience and religious history remain ; the 
Christ of the Gospels remains ; and these 
facts are no less intelligible or significant 
in our way of thinking than they were to 
the Greek Fathers in theirs. 

The task of the constructive theologian 
to-day is to put in the place of the old 
dogmatics and apologetics a philosophy 
of the Christian religion, in which the 
facts of Scripture, history and Christian 
experience are interpreted in conformity 
with modern conceptions of the universe 
and God’s relation to it, and of the nature 
and destiny of man. To this central dis- 
cipline philosophy, psychology, the phi- 
losophy and history of religion are sub- 
sidiary. 

If we turn to the practical discipline 
we note changes hardly less great. 
Preaching is still the first business of the 
minister, and to make preachers is one 
of the chief ends of the theological 
school. The character and conditions of 
preaching are, however, no longer those 
of our fathers’ days, and the preparation 
must be modified accordingly. The old 
instruction in homiletics—or, as it was 
often significantly called, sacred rhetoric 
—was often of a formal and barren kind, 
dealing mainly with plans and “ skele- 
tons,” and with matters of literary style 
—things which the student ought to have 
learned in school and college. The most 
important matter received the least atten- 
tion. The modern teacher of this subject 
is aware that the branch which the an- 
cient rhetoricians called “ invention’ is 
fundamental—the discovery of a subject, 
material, an original method of handling. 
He recognizes that bad form and style 
oftenest come from having nothing of 
consequence to say, and that the -best 
remedy is applied, not to the superficial 
symptoms, but to the disease. He real- 
izes, also, that the historical interpreta- 
tion of the Bible and the philosophical 
interpretation of Christianity need to be 
supplemented by the practical interpreta- 
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tion of both for ends of religious instruc- 
tion and edification. It cannot be ex- 
pected that the student will be able with- 
out guidance to translate what he has 
learned as science into a form suitable 
for preaching. As a matter of fact, he 
sometimes preaches his notebooks un- 
digested, and sometimes makes little use 
of his learning because he does not know 
what to do with it. 

The modern minister has a large field 
of usefulness out of the pulpit. He is by 
his office and training a natural leader 
in the religious education of the com- 
munity. The pastoral catechetics of 
former times are—not superseded, but— 
supplemented by other instrumentalities, 
such as the Sunday school and adult 
classes for the study of the Bible or of 
religion. If he is to use his influence 
and these agencies wisely, he needs to be 
familiar with the principles of education, 
and especially with the psychology of re- 
ligious development in childhood and 
youth; and the theological school pro- 
vides the opportunity to acquire this 
knowledge. 

Again, the modern conception of 
Christianity involves a new apprehension 
of the social function and obligation of 
the Church. The minister ought to have 
studied the economic as well as the eth- 
ical aspects of questions of labor, charity 
and reform, and to be acquainted with 
the manifold ways in which men are try- 
ing to realize the whole value of Chris- 
tianity as a social force. Another large 
and important field of study is thus added 
to the division of “ Practical Theology ; ” 
studies instinct. with the reality which 
was so often lacking in the old branches 
of Pastoral Care, Catechetics, and 
Church Polity. 

An elective system is the necessary 
consequence of this enrichment of the 
theological course. The question how 
far freedom of choice should go is one 
on which agreement is not yet reached, 
and it cannot be discussed here. The best 
plan seems to me to be to require every 
student to take the fundamental course 
in each of the great departments—say, 
the religion of Israel and Judaism, the 
beginnings of Christianity, the outlines 
of Church history, the philosophy of the 
Christian religion, and preaching; and 
for the rest to allow entire freedom either 
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to supplement these by the several sub- 
sidiary courses, or to concentrate, accord- 
ing to the student’s aptitudes and pre- 
vious training, upon one or two fields. 
The two radically bad methods are the 
election of scraps of subjects and a 
group system which heads toward spe- 
cialization. 

The method of instruction will, of 
course, vary with the subject and the 
available apparatus. In general two 


principles may be laid down: first, the 
fundamental pedagogical doctrine that 
we become masters of our knowledge, 
not by reception, but by production; not 
by being told, that is, but by telling; not 
by being shown, but by seeing and do- 
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ing; and, second, that the instruction in 
the professional school should be real ; 
the student should employ the sources, 
methods and instruments which he will 
use in the actual practice of his profes- 
sion, so that he may go to his task, not 
merely with a certain stock of knowledge, 
but having learned how to gather, criti- 
cise and verify, combine and interpret 
facts for himself. This method in the 
class room is effectively supplemented by 
“seminars ” for more advanced students. 
Thus, both in its course of study and 
its methods of instruction, the modern 
theological school adapts its work to the 
needs and conditions of our own time. 


HarvarpD UNIVERSITY. 


The Need for Municipal Knowledge 


BY CHARLES DWIGHT WILLARD 


SECRETARY OF THE MuwnicipaL Leacue, Los ANGELES, CAL 


HE «doctrine of “knowledge is 
power ” applies to municipal work 
as it does to every other phase of 

human life and activity. This phrase is 
the key that unlocks many seeming 
nysteries in politics and government. 
“How does it happen,” asks the re- 
former, “that Billy Gorman has such 
tremendous influence at the city hall? He 
owns no property except his saloon-resi- 
dence on the corner. He is illiterate and 
ill-bred and seemingly without personal 
qualities that would make him popular. 
What is the touchstone that gives him 
such power?” And the answer is: 
Knowledge. He possesses a vast fund of 
specialized information about the city 
government, and the people that come 
in contact with it, which makes him al- 
most indispensable to the city officers. 
..The reformer places a low estimate on 
the boss’s intelligence, calling him ig- 
norant and uneducated because his branch 
of knowledge happens to be of a different 
order, from his own; and he regards the 
boss’s influence as a manifestation of the 
black art—something achieved through 
witchcraft over the doting simplicity of 
his followers. Bosses are neither born 
nor made...; They make themselves, com- 


ing up from the ranks in spite of every 
effort of their companions to tear them 
down, and holding pre-eminence. solely 
through the effective quality of their pe- 
culiar knowledge. 

If the good citizen is to compete with 
the boss for influence at the city hall, he 
must bring something more than dignity 
and self-complacency to the contest. He, 
too, must have knowledge of an available 
sort. He may not be equipped to secure 
the political information that forms the 
basis of Mr. Gorman’s stock in trade, but, 
as far as actual familiarity with the city 
government itself is concerned, there is 
no reason why the good citizen should 
not be the equal of any one. If he cannot 
accomplish it individually, he may be able 
to accomplish it collectively through his 
organization and its paid agents. 

The boss knows personally every offi- 
cer of the city government and most of 
the deputies. He knows the past history 
of each, his political strength, or to whom 
he owes his appointment. He takes note 
of his ambitions and hopes, advises with 
him and assists him. He knows every 
contractor that is doing business with the 
city government, or is likely to in the 
future, and he is familiar with the terms 
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of every contract and observes the man- 
ner of its execution. He knows the po- 
litical attorneys of the corporations and 
comprehends their methods of work. He 
is acquainted with every newspaper man 
of consequence in the city, and will se- 
cretly convey a “ beat” to a reporter on 
the very journal that is “ roasting ” him 
most fiercely. In his inmost circle of 
friends are the lesser lights of his own 
kind—the men that are “ doing politics ” 
in the various wards—and through their 
reports and by his own investigation he 
knows the workers of importance in every 
section of the city. You may call him 
ignorant and illiterate if you like, but he 
possesses an intellect that is as keen and 
alert as that of a high-grade lawyer, and 
it is stored as ful! of digested and classi- 
fied facts as that of some eminent college 
professor. 

If organizations of good citizens are 
coming to be influential and effective— 
as they are in many cities—it is because 
they are learning to base their efforts on 
specific knowledge of municipal matters 
rather than upon mere discontent and 
fault-finding. A municipal league that 
people understand is intended to be per- 
manent, which is supported by ample 
funds to admit of the employment of 
competent help, which devotes its ener- 
gies, first of all, to the acquiring of defi- 
nite practical knowledge of the condition 
of the municipality and its daily working, 
and then disseminates this knowledge in 
the widest possible manner—such an 
organization must be of far-reaching 
value, even if it attempts nothing beyond 
this. If it should supplement this knowl- 
edge of local conditions by a study of 
work in other municipalities, in order to 
show comparisons and to develop new 
and improved methods, its practical effi- 
ciency would be greatly increased. And 
if it should add to its other lines of effort 
a political bureau for the acquirement of 
knowledge about the character and career 
of every man who enters politics either to 
seek office or to accumulate influence, and 
will use the knowledge thus gained to de- 
feat the unworthy and assist the reputable 
and competent, then the good citizen may 
be assured that his efforts will soon bring 
in substantial returns. 

The theory that a man who knows lit- 
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tle or nothing about a given situation 
can jump in and promptly set it to rights, 
chiefly by a process of giving advice. to 
those better informed than himself, is 
something that we would not accept as 
reasonable in any other business, so why 
should we adopt it regarding a munici- 
pality? The average good citizen knows 
surprisingly little about his city govern- 
ment. I venture to say that if you were 
to go into any American city and select 
ten bank presidents and match them 
against ten saloon keepers in a competi- 
tive examination on municipal affairs, 
the bankers would fall down miserably 
in the comparison. 

Local municipal information is not dif- 
ficult to obtain. Nearly all American 
cities now publish an annual statement 
showing the amounts expended through 
each department; and by following the 
reports of city, affairs in a conservative 
newspaper one can get at the facts as 
they develop from day to day. A com- 
parison of one’s own city with others is 
not so easy, by reason of a lack of uni- 
formity in systems of accounting. There 
is a surprising dearth of reliable statistics 
and of scientific treatises on general 
municipal topics. The absence of an ade- 
quate literature in this line reflects the 
lack of public interest in municipal mat- 
ters—a lack that must be remedied if 
conditions in our cities are to be im- 
proved. With the spreading of a wider 
knowledge of what our best cities are 
doing, and with the awakening of a sense 
of loss among the citizens of less favored 
places, and with the growth of a civic 
competition like to the commercial com- 
petition that already exists between our 
cities—with these things will come the 
long-looked for reform in American mu- 
nicipalities. The case as it stands shows 
many points of improvement. The good 
citizen is certainly coming to understand 
the necessity for greater knowledge, and 
is in search of it. Municipal organiza- 
tions are constantly becoming more prac- 
tical in their lines of work, and hence 
more effective. Magazines and news- 
papers are giving us more to read on 
municipal topics. There is a vast field 
for work in making the facts known; but 
at least a beginning has been made. 


Los ANGELES, CA), 





The Mazes of a Kentucky Feud 


BY R. L. M’CLURE 


[In the course of many years’ work in journalism in Kentucky, Mr. Mc- 
Clure has had occasion to investigate, thoroughly and repeatedly, the end- 
less feuds that have made the State notorious, and the conditions to which 
they owe their origin. An expert on the subject, he was requested to pre- 
sent an adequate study of the Jett-Marcum murder, the superficial aspects 
of which alone are known beyond the limits of the commonwealth. Mr. 
McClure’s article, touching briefly but effectively upon existing conditions, 
affords one of the most surprising résumés of series upon series of murders, 
one linked with another, that has ever come to the knowledge of the Ameri- 
can public. Practically, it shows whole communities bound together in con- 
spiracies for assassination, either by active participation or by a humiliating 
connivance. Not the least interesting feature of the article is his incidental 
reference to the propaganda of peace recently instituted by men who, like 
General O. O. Howard, have canvassed county after county, preaching absti- 
nence from indulgence in the chronic blood lust and, it is hoped, laying the 
spiritual foundation for at least some modest measure of reform.—En1tTor.] 


N attorney employed by the prosecu- 
tion of Caleb Powers, at George- 
town, for conspiracy in the murder 

of William Goebel in front of the State 
House building, in 1900, held his large 
audience spellbound by reading some start- 
ling statistics upon homicide in Kentucky. 
He found that Kentucky had twenty 
times as many killings during the last 
five years as New York State and one 
thirtieth of the number of executions. He 
found that there was not a place on the 
face of the whole earth, inhabited by civil- 
ized people, where lawlessness was so 
prevalent as in Kentucky. Many aver 
that the statements do grave injustice 
to the State, and that, while its feuds are 
deadly, there are not the fatal riots and 
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strike disorders which bring the names 
of sister States into reproach. 

The attorney was right when he de- 
clared that there have been but nine men 
hanged in Kentucky during the past five 
years, but his statement that, within this 
period, there have been 798 homicides 
can scarcely be credited, altho he gath- 
ered his figures from the coronors of the 
various counties, excepting in one in- 
stance—Breathitt county—where, for the 
past three years, no one could be found 
who would accept the office of coroner. 

No man has ever been able to solve the 
feud problem of Kentucky, tho scores 
preaching anti-feud doctrines have can- 
vassed the State for years. Educate the 
people, say some. Build churches and 
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good roads, say others. But both meth- 
ods are slow and uncertain, and, in point 
of fact, feuds exist where there are good 
schools and churches in abundance, and 
men have fallen dead by feudists’ bullets 
on the doorsteps of the churches. “ Old 
Man Bill” Strong, leader of the Strong 
faction in the Strong-Amy feud, which 
originated during the Civil War, was 
shot from his horse while riding to 
church accompanying his daughter, and 
with his granddaughter riding behind 
him. At Jackson, the scene of the 
Hargis-Cockrill feud, now raging, there 
are good schools, a number of churches 
and two railroads. A railroad penetrated 
the section of country dyed with blood 
shed in the Hill-Evans feud and in the 
Craig-Tolliver feud. William Goebel 
was shot from a window of the office of 
the Secretary of State in the Executive 
building at the State Capital; and at the 
Capital Hotel in the same city, in the 
crowded lobby, ex-Congressman D. G. 
Colson and Lieut. Ethelbert Scott, allow- 
ing the feud passion to take possession of 
them, shot at each other as long as their 
revolvers would fire, Scott and one other 
man being killed by Colston’s bullets. On 
the steps of a national bank in Covington 
William Goebel 
and John Sanford 
met after being 
avowed enemies 
but a short time, 
and Sanford was 
killed. In the post 
office at Lexing- 
ton, William Cas- 
sius Goodloe and 
Hon. A. M. Swope, 
local Republican 
leaders, fought a 
deadly duel with 
bowie knife and 
revolver, and were 
both killed. 

Altho these were 
fights in the open 
and not of the class 
which, in Breathitt 
County, has so 
startled the country 
of late, they were 
feud fights, never- 
theless. Colston 
and Scott were 
avowed enemies 


A. Floyd Byrd, Commonwealth’s Attorney, Who 
Prosecuted Jett and White 
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and had sworn to kill each other on sight. 
Goebel and Sanford were rivals in poli- 
tics, and each was seeking the life of the 
other, as was the case with Goodloe and 
Swope. 

The feuds in Kentucky have not all 
been confined to the mountainous sec- 
tion of the State, where the people are 
presumed to be less educated and indi- 
vidually more isolated than in the Blue 
Grass or the Pennyroyal districts. The 
“ pistol toter ” is to be found everywhere. 
Altho the laws of the State make it a 
fine punishable by imprisonment for 
twenty days and a fine of $25 to $100 for 
carrying concealed weapons, the very 
members of the legislature go armed 


.when traveling about the State, canvass- 
“ing in a political campaign or in pleasure 


tours. P 

There is not a commonwealth in the 
Union that furnishes the United States 
officers more trouble by moonshining 
than Kentucky. The mountains are full 
of moonshiners, and the men who fill 
themselves with the fiery liquor, made 
from their peaches or corn, are éver 


‘ready to resent an insult or even offer 


The man killer 
It is no uncommon ex- 
pression to hear a 
mountaineer called 
a .“man_ killer.” 
The leader of a 
feud is often wined 
and dined as a 
hero. The. mur- 
derer maly be fairly 
snowed with sym 
pathizing letters, 
and women crowd 
the court rooms 
and admire the as- 
sassin, telling their 
children how brave 
and handsome he 
looked beside his 
array of leading 
lawyers. : 
The causes of 
feuds may concise- 
ly be said to be ab- 
sence of education- 
al advancement, 
moonshine whisky, 
and a. native. per- 
sonal prejudice in 
their favor ; yet lax 


one for an excuse to kill. 
is often lionized. 
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administration of the law does more to 
foster and keep feuds alive than any other 
one thing. The courts fail to enforce 
the law, and, too often, there is no arrest, 
altho the slayer be well known and the 
slain popular and respected. The friends 
of the man killed know that the condi- 
tions of the courts are such that a con- 
viction cannot be had; and the grand 


into the conduct of the officers of the 
lower courts. 

In one county—Breathitt—there were 
thirty-seven homicides in a space of two 
years. Until the outraged people of the 
State began to cry out, few arrests were 
made. Of the thirty-seven men who 
shed their blood in feudal hatreds 
eighteen were shot from ambush. Dur- 
































Curtis Jett, Who Was Convicted by a Jury at Cynthiana, Ky., of 
the Assassination of Lawyer J. B. Marcum, and Was Given a 


Life Sentence for the Crinie 


juries pass the tragedies by without seri- 
ous investigation. Often the county 
judge, or the sheriff, or both, are allied 
with one faction of a feud, and, wielding 
great influence in the community, the 
Circuit Court officials pass over the 
chronic local sore under penalty of de- 
feat for re-election if they are inquisitive 
in ferreting out assassins or inquiring 


ing the past year three prominent men— 
James Cockrill, the town marshall; Dr. 
B. D, Cox, a leading physician, and James 
B. Mareum, town trustee, trustee of the 
Kentucky State College, lawyer and poli- 
tician—were victims of assassins, two of 
them, Cockrill and Marcum, being shot 
from the courthouse. 

While both Dr. Cox and Mr. Cockrill 
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were prominent and numbered friends 
everywhere, Marcum was so _ widely 
known that the people of the State de- 
manded an investigation. Grand juries 
had met and ostensibly investigated both 
the other murders, and had returned no 
indictments, altho the names of the as- 
sassins were on the lips of one-half the 
population of the little mountain town. 
It was known that Marcum had been 
threatened. Men had followed him and 
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He made an affidavit, which Marcum 
filed in court, stating that he had been as- 
sured the prosecution should not be 
pressed against him if he would kill Mar- 
cum. 

Marcum, finding his steps dogged on 
every side, and‘ knowing he had ample 
cause to fear the bullet of a hired emis- 
sary, decided to leave the place. He did 
leave ; but, when he tried to dispose of his 
property he learned that his foes were 








. 








Tom White, a Co-Feudist with Jett, in Charge of the Kentucky State Officers and Militia Who Effected 
His Capture 


lay all night in the bushes near his home, 
waiting for him to go to the spring. One 
of those who said he was hired to aid in 
the assassination informed Marcum of 
his danger and played the part both of 
the conspirator and spy, keeping Mar- 
cum fully informed. He had killed his 
nan in Perry County, in the French- 
Eversole feud, and there was an indict- 
ment against him, the case having been 
transferred to Jackson for trial. Mar- 
cum was his counsel, and he was known 
‘0 be on ‘intimate terms with the lawyer. 


trying to buy it. The last ignominy 
preyed upon his mind. He resolved to 
go back and take his chances. 

The assassination was the most dast- 
ardly of any in the history of Kentucky’s 
merciless ambushes. He had gone to 
the courthouse to transact some business. 
He was emerging from the building by 
the front door when a friend stopped 
him, and they engaged in conversation. 
Where should a man feel more secure? 
He was standing in the front door of 
the courthouse of his home town, the 
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county judge and sheriff at the doorway 
of a store just across the street and in 
plain view, deputy sheriffs obvious at 
several points near by, and scores of peo- 
ple walking about in every direction. 
Yet two shots rang out from the interior 
of the courthouse, and Marcum fell dead. 
There was a short pause; then men 
rushed in and carried him across the 
street. The county judge and the sheriff 
both remained away, and the man with 
whom Marcum had been conversing—a 
deputy sheriff—was sent into the court- 
house after a certain length of time to 
make a search. 

The murderer, according to the jury 
at Cynthiana which found Curtis Jett 
guilty of having fired the shots, walked 
around the interior, came out of a side 
door, and mingled with the crowd view- 
ing the remains of the murdered attorney. 
Scores of people saw Jett go in the side 
door just before the reports of the pistol 
shots were heard, and they saw him come 
out just afterward. The deputy sheriff 
standing with Marcum recognized the 
assassin as he advanced, with his revolver 
grasped in both hands, and fired the sec- 
, ond bullet into the brain of the victim 
to ‘make sure of the deed. And yet none 
dared admit the facts. On the witness 
stand, after one man had finally revealed 
the details of the tragedy, these other 
witnesses said they were afraid they 
would be killed if they told what they 
had seen. They said they were afraid 
because they knew the assassins were still 
at large, and the men who hired them to 
do murder would leave no witness if 
they felt their necks in danger of the 
'-hangman’s noose. So there were no ar- 
_ rests. 

Days passed, and no action was taken 
by the local authorities. Public senti- 
ment became thoroughly aroused. The 
Governor was appealed to. Then it was 
that the brother of the murdered town 
marshal, Tom Cockrill, swore out a war- 
rant for the arrest of Jett, believing that 
he was also one of the men who murdered 
his brother. Jett had left Jackson and 
had gone to the home of his mother, in 
Madison County. A posse of men, heav- 
ily armed, made the capture at 2 o’clock 
in the morning, taking the desperado 
completely by surprise. Jett was tried 
first in the home town. One man of the 
jury compelled disagreement, and the 
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case was transferred to Harrison County, 
where one man, convinced that Jett was 
guilty, succeeded in making ‘the other 
eleven come to him and vote the prisoner 
a life sentence. 

The county judge of Breathitt, James 
Hargis, an uncle of Jett, came to the 
young man’s assistance, altho he said he 
had not been on friendly terms with him 
for several months. He gave as his rea- 
son that during the war relatives of the 
Marcums, who were in the Union army, 
looted his father’s house, turning himself 
and brother out in the cold without shoes 
and without food. His half sister, Jett’s 
mother, took them in and rode to the 
mill through the cold and the snow to get 
bread for them. It was due her now 
that he come to her assistance by giving 
her financial aid. 

Hargis, who is worth $100,000, made 
his money in timber and mineral lands. 
The killing of his brother, John G. 
Hargis, by Jerre Cardwell, inaugurated 
the feud. . Both men aspired to the office 
of town marshal, and their political 
hatred caused them to swear vengeance 
against each other. The Cockrill boys 
were nephews of Jerre: Cardwell and, al- 
tho Cardwell was sent to the penitentiary 
for the killing of Hargis, the Hargis 
partisans had no friendship for the rela- 
tives of Cardwell. At.the fall election in 
1901 James Hargis was the Democratic 
candidate for county judge and “ Ed.” 
Callahan was the candidate for sheriff. 
The Republicans contested their election. 
and Marcum was an attorney for the Re- 
publican claimants. Tom Cockrill and 
Ben Hargis had a fight over the election 
in one of the peculiar local institutions 
known as “a blind tiger,” and Hargis 
was killed. Dr. Cox, who was the 
guardian of the Cockrill boys, set him- 


‘self the task of having Tom Cockril! 


cleared of the murder charge which was 
lodged against him; and Dr. Cox was 
called out of his home at night and killed 
by an assassin, who hid under a woodshed 
across the street from his home. Next, 
Jim Cockrill, who was town marshal, 
was shot from a second story window in 
the courthouse. Marcum was next in 
turn. 

Others have been marked for death, 
but now feud assassinations are at a 
standstill in Breathitt County until the 
charges pending against Jett shall have 
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been disposed of. He is 
popularly believed to be re- 
sponsible not only for the 
murder of Marcum, but for 
that of Dr. Cox and Jim 
Cockrill; indeed, it is 
averred that there are three 
eye-witnesses to the Cock- 
rill murder. 

Jett is as desperate a 
character as one would ex- 
pect to find in a day’s 
travel, even in Kentucky. 
He is absolutely fearless, as 
he is conscienceless and 
wholly brutal in his talk. 
His broad, red face never 
expresses shame. His eyes, 
small and round, are set 
deep under a broad, flat 
forehead. His mouth ex- 
presses determination of 
the sort which causes the 
bulldog to snarl at an in- 
truder. He is of medium 


size, weighing 145 pounds 











and standing a fraction 
under medium hight. He 
has spent much time in jail 


in his home town, having 
been convicted of many , 
different crimes. He was never know 
to work for any length of time, and he 
cared nothing for friends or foes. He 
is as little learned in letters, being scarce- 
ly able to write his name, as he is pro- 
ficient in arms. He boasts of his marks- 
manship. He says.there is not a man 
in Jackson who can “hit a dime or a 
man further away’”’ than he. He always 
carried a .44 Colt’s revolver buckled 
about his waist, and, when he posed for 
one picture he appropriately sat with a 
large revolver lying across his knees. 
The Baker-Howard feud, in Clay 
County, was probably the most deadly 
of any of Kentucky’s. bloody strifes of 
recent years. Again, in this contest be- 
tween neighbors, the county officials— 
the Whites and their relatives—took 
sides, and were unable to cope with the 
situation. The feud brought to the 
Baker faction powerful allies in the mem- 
bers of the Philpots clan, numbering 
among them men who had represented 
the county in the State legislature. To 
the -Howard faction the Griffins are a 
constant fealty. The local war extended 


Lawyer J. B. Marcum, who, while Talking to Deputy Sheriff B. J. 
Ewen on May 4th, 1903, Was Assassinated at the Door of the 
Court House in Jackson, Breathitt County, Ky. 


over a period of ten years. The Grif- 
fins and the Philpots met in open battle 
upon one occasion, when four men were 
slain on the roadside and a half dozen 
others were dangeronsly wounded. Tom 
Baker, recognized as the head of the 
Baker faction, was finally murdered in 
1899. He had been a power in the feud, 
having killed six men. Baker had sur- 
rendered to the State troops that were 
sent to Manchester in June of that year 
to hold the feudists in check while the 
courts were in session. He was stand- 
ing one morning in the door of his tent, 
on the courthouse square, when a shot 
rang out from the house of Sheriff 
White, three hundred yards away. He 
fell, a corpse, at the feet of his wife and 
two officers of the militia who were con- 
versing with him. The assassin was 
never found, altho the troops charged 
the house. The window had been raised 
and a blind had been merely drawn 
aside. The smoking gun was-found ly- 
ing near by. 

Jim Howard, a leader. of. the: Howard 
faction, who killed several of the Bakers, 
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it is charged, was procured to assassinate 
and did assassinate Wiliam Goebel, at 
Frankfort, early the following year. He 
had been convicted of murdering old 
George Baker and sentenced to the peni- 
tentiary. The death of Goebel was to 
be the price of his pardon. He has been 
three times convicted and has an appli- 
cation for another appeal pending. The 
last man killed in the French-Eversole 
feud was “Uncle” Josiah Combs, the 
circuit judge, before whom a number of 
the murderers in this feud had been tried 
and who had incurred the enmity of the 
French faction. Joe Eversole, the leader 
of the Eversole faction, was killed from 
ambush, but B. Fults French, leader of 
the French faction, survives. He is an 
attorney employed by the defense in the 
prosecution of Jett and White for the 
murder of Marcum, in the Hargis-Cock- 
rill feud. 

The pardoning power of the Governor 
of the commonwealth had had a great 
deal to do with the unbridling of law- 
lessness in Kentucky. Beginning with 
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the pardon record of Governor’ John 
Young Brown, in December, 1889, 1,131 
persons, before they entered the peni- 
tentiary walls, have been pardoned of 
crimes of which they were convicted by 
the courts; 120 men sentenced to life 
imprisonment have been set free after 
they served an average of seven and one- 
half years, and 247 persons, who com- 
mitted some kind of felony, have been 
also set free. Governor Brown pardoned 
51 murderers; Governor Bradley, 58, 
and Governor Beckham, in four years, 
has set free 11 men. Many of the men 
pardoned were feudists. In every in- 
stance where a feudist was convicted by 
the courts pressure of the strongest kind 
was brought to bear on the Governor for 
a pardon, and they were usually freed. 
The two central figures in Kentucky’s 
now great feud, which has cost the State 
for military services and witness fees 
something over $8,o00o—Curtis Jett and 
Tom White—have both been given. lib- 
erty at one time by pardon. White was 
a French feudist in the French-Eversole 


Gencral O. O. Howard Canvassing the Mountain Districts in Kentucky, Where He Preached Against Feud, 
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war, and he shot a man who was throw- 
ing stones at a friend. He secured a 
pardon and was set free. Jett was given 
a long sentence in jail in Breathitt 
County for detaining a woman, and 
Governor’ Beckham pardoned him. 


Among the petitioners for a pardon for 


i 
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Jett appears the name of James B.-Mar- 
cum, the attorney of whose assassination 
he has been convicted, and it was Mar- 
cum who presented the petition to the 
Governor, asking that Jett be given his 
liberty. 


Lexincron, Ky. 


The True Story of Eliza 


BY GEO. L. WEED 


“The incident of the mother’s crossing the 
Ohio River on the ice is a well-known fact.”— 
Mrs. Stowe. 

“I jumped right on the ice; and how I got 
across, I don’t know.”—Eliza. 


RS. STOWE claims that the sep- 
arate incidents that compose the 
narrative of “Uncle. Tom’s 

Cabin ” are, to a very great extent, au- 
thentic. Her “ Key” to the volume es- 
tablishes her claim. While she speaks of 
the incident of the mother on the ice as a 
well-known fact, I do not find the par- 
ticulars of it in the “ Key,” as they were 
known to me before she wrote, nor the 
sequel, which I suspect she never knew. 
Mrs. Stowe says Eliza is not a fancy 
sketch, but one whom she has seen, a 
quadroon of beauty and personal attrac- 
tions. As we read the story our tender- 
est sympathy is excited. We watch her 
trembling at the door while she overhears 
the conversation between her master and 
the slave dealer concerning the purchase 
of her little Harry; or that other between 
her master and mistress—he defending 
his act of sale on the ground of a neces- 
sity which his tender-hearted wife fails 
to appreciate. We stand with her by the 
bedside of the sleeping boy, and echo her 
words: “ Your mother will save you yet,” 
and when we hear her prayer, “ Lord, 
help! Lord, save me!” we earnestly 
say, “Amen.” We follow her to the 
cabin of Uncle Tom, where she pauses 
long enough to warn him of his impend- 
ing fate, and to leave a loving message 
for her husband with little hope of meet- 
ing him this side of heaven. By the dim 
starlight we watch her steps, soon made 
weary by her most precious burden. 
With her we count the long hours of 


night and day until, exhausted and foot- 
sore, she stands on the brink of the river 
which separates her from freedom’s soil. 
We share her disappointment that no 
ferryman can take her across because of 
the raging current and the great piling 
cakes of floating ice. We tremble with 
her during those precious moments in 
which she listens for the fleet steps of her 
more angry pursuer; and we stand 
aghast when he comes into sight, and, 
dismounting, almost seizes her, as with 
a mingled cry of despair and prayer, she 
leaps upon the ice which bears her un- 
steady feet until they press the other 
shore. 

Mrs. Stowe has told the story, and who 
may speak after the queen? But because 
she has spoken and thrilled all our hearts, 
and because every incident related there- 
to is of interest, I supplement het story 
with what was told me long ago. 

Those college days—how fresh they al- 
ways remain. The echo of their songs 
never dies, and their stories are never 
forgotten. One.of my fellow-students, 
Horace Newton, was a hero because of 
his exploits in the rescue of fugitive 
slaves. Alone he had guided sixty such, 
and in company with others as many 
more, from the border line of slavery 
into liberty. It was always an entertaining 
and exciting hour when we drew from 
him the narrative of his experiences. 
Especially was this true of those con- 
nected with the woman and her child 
crossing the Ohio River on the ice. [ lit- 
tle imagined in what different circum- 
stances, in after years, in a distant land 
they would be recalled. 

My first opportunity of reading 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was some time 
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after the volume was published. Having 
wandered a year in three continents, I 
was glad to rest among missionary 
friends in Syria. I think it was Mr. John 
P. Jewett, the publisher, who—recogniz- 
ing the fact, which some have denied or 
forgotten, that missionaries are not ex- 
patriated, and desire information and 
need recreation as much as their friends 
at home—sent several copies to the Syr- 
ian Mission. I happened to reach Beirit 
about the time “Uncle Tom” did, 
and found my friends recreating in his 
company. So, beneath the snows of Leb- 
anon, I read the book, which suddenly 
carried me back to college days, and 
transported me from the eastern shores 
of the Mediterranean to my home on the 
Ohio, the scene of the incident on which, 
I could not doubt, the story of Eliza was 
founded. 

After these many years the first form 
of the story is still fresh. I do not know 
that it has ever been written. The first 
narrator will never tell it again, and my 
thought at this moment is, that I am 
among the remaining few who in those 
college days heard it from his lips. 

Let us recall the time of his adventures. 

The Ohio River was the dividing line 
between slave terrritory and free soil. 
Public sentiment in Cincinnati, my home, 
was divided on the question of slavery. 
Abolitionists were unpopular, as I have 
occasion to remember because my father’s 
house was barricaded against the threat- 
ened attack of a pro-slavery mob. The 
pulpit was almost silent, merchants 
guarded their Southern trade by a pru- 
dent attitude toward the vexed question. 
Northern creditors often received their 
dues in the form of slaves. Fugitives 
from slavery found their way across the 
river, and sympathizing friends received 
and concealed them until they could be 
secretly conducted Northward. Cincin- 
nati was a station of the “ Underground 
Railroad ”—a term very significant in 
those days, referring to the arrangement 
by which fugitive slaves could be sent 
from one point to another through Ohio 
until they were safe in Canada. 

Forty miles above Cincinnati, on the 
northern bank of the river, was the town 
of Ripley, another and more important 
station. There the antislavery spirit was 
strong, and earnest endeavors were con- 
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stantly made to assist the fleeing fugi- 
tives. The presiding genius of the place 
was the Presbyterian minister, the Rev. 
John Rankin, whose home was back of 
the town on an elevation which could be 
seen from the Kentucky shore. The only 
guide of many a slave was the North 
Star. When he reached the river he 
looked across and beyond for the minis- 
ter’s house of which he had heard, also 
known as the North Star. 

On a neighboring hill lived a man 
whose sympathies were with the South, 
and who declared that if he ever had the 
opportunity he would return a fugitive 
slave. 

With these circumstances in mind, we 
are prepared for the true story of Eliza, 
tho we must detract somewhat from the 
romance and daring of the adventure, as 
pictured in books, or acted on the stage, 
or especially as described by Mrs. 
Stowe’s facetious character Sam, as fol- 
lows: 

“ Lizy’s done gone over the river into ’Hio, 
as ’markably as if de Lord took her over in a 
charrit of fire and two hosses. She 
went down de river bank. Down she come to 
the river, and thar was the current running 
ten feet wide by the shore, and over t’ other 
side ice a-sawin’ and a-jiggling up and down, 
kinder as ’t were a great island. She 
gin such a screech as I never hearn, and thar 
she was, cl’ar over t’ other side the corrent, 
on the ice, and then on she went a-screechin’ 
and a-jumpin’—the ice went crack! c’wallop! 
cracking! chunk! And she a-boundin’ like a 
buck.” 


While Sam’s story is founded on fact, 
and we would not say of it, as a humor- 
ous writer said of his, that in it “ truth 
is more of a stranger than fiction,” my 
informant’s story is the reality without 
the romance. He was a resident of Rip- 
ley, and knew the condition of the river. 
For several days it had been frozen over ; 
but for three days had been considered 
unsafe, and none had ventured upon it. 
A few hours after Eliza crossed the ice 
broke up, a floating mass. 

Her adventure was in the night. She 
made her way, as she supposed, to the 
home of Mr. Rankin, and, entering the 
kitchen, laid herself and child on- the 
floor and slept. But she had mistaken 
the house, and little dreamed that she was 
under an unfriendly roof. It happened 
to be the master thereof who first entered 
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the kitchen before daylight, and stumbled 
against something which he immediate- 
ly recognized as a crying child. The 
mother roused immediately and made 
herself known, expecting the sympathy 
and aid which she had so daringly sought. 
Fortunately the master of the house be- 
came master of the spirit which had 
hitherto possessed him. He relented. A 
fellow-feeling was suddenly excited. He 
had not the heart to execute his threat 
of returning the first fugitive who came 
into his power. He caught the spirit of 
the neighboring hill, as was manifested 
in his giving shelter to the mother and 
child during the day, which his wife and 
daughter spent in providing clothing for 
them. He, moreover, sought our college 
hero, who was a conductor of the Under- 
ground Railroad, his section being the 
first ten miles from Ripley, and said to 
him: “ There’s a slave woman and her 
child at my house. Come and take them 
away if you want to.” During the next 
night the two passengers were taken to 
the next station, a friendly home of rest 
and concealment during the following 
day. So each day found them in a new 
Saints’ Rest, and each night they jour- 
neyed under a new guardian and guide, 
until they reached the country which then 
was—in a sense which the United States 
could not claim—the land of the free. 
Here endeth the first chapter of our 
story. The second is the sequel, which 
does not appear in “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
Months had passed since Eliza and her 
first guide parted. One day he was stand- 
ing in a street in Ripley when a colored 
woman came toward him, and, grasping 
his arms, began shaking them violently, 
and crying out: “God bless you, Mr. 
Norton; God bless you, Mr. Norton.” 
Not recognizing her, he asked : “Who are 
you?” She replied, “ Don’t you know 
me? I am the woman that crossed the 
river on the ice?” Astonished, he in- 
quired whither she was going. “ Tired 
of freedom; going back to slavery,” was 
her strange reply. But tone and manner 
revealed another motive, even before she 
spoke of the six children she left in Ken- 
tucky when she escaped with the young- 
est. She was planning for a united fam- 
ily in Canada. Again she crossed the 
river, but in a very different way from 
what she did before, and again trod the 
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soil whence she had fled. For several 
days she concealed herself in corn fields, 
whose green ears were her only food. 
During the nights she visited the differ- 
ent plantations where her children were 
owned, and arranged for the starting on 
their journey northward on a certain 
night. It came. No messenger nor tel- 
egrams could keep the faithful sentinel 
on the Ohio shore informed of their 
movements, but at last his listening ear 
caught the sound of dipping oars. Once 
more he took her and hers in charge, a 
rejoicing group, yet saddened by the 
thought that one was left behind, for 
whose coming at a later day the persever- 
ing mother was already planning. The 
half dozen passengers on the Under- 
ground Railroad had a prosperous jour- 
ney, escaping detection and recapture, 
tho hotly pursued, and were placed in 
charge of the friendly captain of a Lake 
Erie steamer bound for Detroit. 

Meanwhile there had been commotion 
on certain neighboring plantations in 
Kentucky. So much live stock must not 
be allowed to wander without effort to 
secure return. The chattels were pur- 
sued. The pursuer went as far as De- 
troit, feeling that even from there he 
could bring them back. From the upper 
deck of his steamer he discovered that 
the fugitives had been—not his fellow 
passengers, but—transported on the same 
boat. Calling the captain, he offered him 
a liberal reward if he would detain his 
boat one hour, intending to improve it in 
securing necessary legal means for the 
return of the fugitives. That officer as- 
sured him that there was no need of 
haste, as his boat would lie there all the 
afternoon. His sympathies were with 
the anxious group below. Calling to 
some of the crew, he commanded: “ Put 
those passengers ashore.” The rough 
but good-hearted fellows, taking in the 
situation, and well knowing which shore 
their captain intended, quickly obeyed. 
So, within sight of the Southern master 
—such no longer—not in the darkness of 
night, but the broadest light of day; not 
with timid oar, but bold and dashing 
stroke; not with trepidation, but exulta- 
tion and thanksgiving, Eliza and her 
children crossed the river, whose further 
shore became their Canaan of rest and 
safety. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
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Living Out of Doors 


BY E. P. POWELL 


AUTHOR OF 


OUSE is Saxon for hiding place 
and dwelling is Saxon for stop- 
ping place. I cannot see that 

either was originally a word that meant 
developing or living in the full sense of 
the word, or that a house was intended 
for much beyond a shelter—a place to 
hide in when out of doors was unsafe. 
It consisted at first of only one huge 
room, and the old Long House was a 
shelter for five to twenty families, or 
even more. These were partitioned off 
or railed away from each other. We 
have gone on elaborating the original 
house until it undertakes to define the 
whole soul-life and growth. We have 
made quite too much of house evolution. 
The result is artifice and a clipping away 
of some of our noblest faculties. There 


is the cooking room, and the eating room, 
and the sleeping room, and the book 
Other differenti:tions are mostly 


room. 
modifications of these. No wonder that 
man has crept out of his hiding place and 
gone to the saloon and the club; and 
there is little wonder that woman is fol- 
lowing hard after, while the children take 
to the streets. I was invited to attend a 
meeting of a famous woman’s club, and 
[saw how much more womanly and full 
of life-growth those women were than in 
their own homes. Our house life is slav- 
ish and full of conformity. The chief 
implement is a broom, and we can’t run 
one without “help ”’—that is, foreign- 
ers, with alien instincts and worse habits 
—hut worse atmosphere. In the place 
of freedom we meet restraint at every 
turn. You have heard of the hermit 
crab, whi® never grows a house of his 
own but sqtieezes himself into the cast- 
off shells of other crabs. How different 
is that from the effort of human beings 
to get into houses, thought out and felt 
out by other folk, and call them home? 
Other crabs believe less in conformity, 
and have common sense to grow their 
natures out into shape, and their houses 
to fit. How many people nowadays 
grow houses? Then, when it comes to 
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occupancy, we don’t occupy but a small 
part of the house that we have obtained. 
We have one room shut off for visitors— 
the “parlor,” or possibly “ reception 
room.” ‘This is got up for show and pre- 
tense. Kitchen means anything but the 
home room that it once was, the labora- 
tory that it will be. At present the 
kitchen is a place in which to shut up the 
foreigner as far as possible—a sort of 
cage for something dreaded. The woman 
of the house must stay out of it as a 
place beneath her rank, while the man 
of the house must absolutely ignore it. 
The dining room is given over to cere- 
mony and display of crockery and 
courses. The family room, when there 
is one, is nearer a real home, provided it 
be not a place for loafing. 

We make too much of indoors alto- 
gether, now that we no longer need a 
castle or a fence for our stolen goods. 
There is not enough of either altruism 
or individualism indoors. We have got 
into habits of conforming to house regu- 
lations which entirely dominate. Health 
is not possible in the shade of fashion. 
We have too many curtains to shut out 
the sunlight, and our fate is tied up 
with infinite bric-a-brac. House dust is 
the worst of poisons. Try a bit of it in 
a spectroscope and you will get lines that 
astound you. House air, with a hot air 
furnace, is charged with carbon dioxides. 
The heat in winter is irrational and de- 
bilitating ; in summer our only hope is to 
let in as much as possible of out of doors. 
That is the most comfortable house into 
which we can import the largest amount 
of flowers and let in the largest amount 
of sunshine. Civilization has carried us 
too far along the line of house evolution: 
we have evolved our master rather than 
our home. 

The house should look outward as well 
as inward. It should mike inside fur- 
nishing less conspicuous ard less in con- 
trast with nature. Did you ever take 
note on cleaning days of the comical un- 
fitness to the outside world of the arti- 
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cles that are brought out for the conven- 
ience of scouring and dusting? There is 
hardly an easy, homeful thing in the lot, 
and a nice shower would spoil the whole 
of them. They are paste and glue and 
fashion—the implements for making 
home uncomfortable. They require a lot 
of human care, and when cleaning day 
comes the dust in them is deadly. Fur- 
niture should be such that it could stand 
a half day’s sunshine and a half hour’s 
rain, and a bit of banging by the chil- 
dren. We are looking hopefully that 
way. There are more seats that can be 
set safely on the veranda or lawn with- 
out their dissolving. But our windows 
have not yet found their real meaning. 
Did you ever sit in a sun-bath window? 
It comes all round you; there are no 
dust-catching, germ-holding curtains, 
but you sit folded in the morning shine, 
and the birds sing to you—all the screens 
needed are vines. The true house has 
few blinds; it was built not to shut out 
light and air, but to let them in. 

There are abundant ways for making 
the house look outward. Instead of hav- 


ing an architect draw up a pretty picture 
of a building, which will look just as 


well set on a hill or in a hollow, get a 
brainy carpenter to go to the spot where 
vou will place your house, and let him, 
with you, study the location. First of all 
see clearly how many helpful and beauti- 
ful things there are to look at, and re- 
solve that vour walls shall not shut out 
one of them. Why put up a screen 
against a lovely brook; why another to 
prevent seeing the valley, where far away 
the houses nestle in orchards? Why for- 
get that the sunrise over the eastern hills 
is a blessed inspiration to birds and to 
men? Then there is the orchard, and 
alongside it your shrubbery of lilacs and 
roses. Must you build a wall to shut it 
out from view, and then paste paper over 
the wall, and invite your friends to sit 
down behind the wall and admire the 
paper? Well, if rich, you may buy a 
Corot or a Landseer, and while you shut 
out the sheep in your own pasture, and a 
sight of the cherry blossoms in your own 
garden, you can look at some imaginary 
sheep that cannot move and trees that 
have no fragrance. This is all very well 
before vou get waked up. It is true that 
a man must be born again before he can 
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see the Kingdom of God—even his phiys- 
ical realms. 

But this only begins the revolution. 
We have too much inside to our houses 
and too little outside. Verandas and bal- 
conies should be cultivated until they are 
ample, everywhere and welcoming. [ 
will describe an ideal veranda. It is 
broad, not less than twelve feet wide, and 
better twenty. It extends around three 
sides of the house, or possibly four; for 
the help should have out of doors and 
hammocks, as well as the rest of us. We 
do not cultivate enough the home instinct 
of those who do our menial work. The 
kitchen is degraded in its relation to the 
house, and its workers can find relief 
only by spending their wages on preten- 
tious dressing and escaping as often as 
possible from all associations with our 
houses. The ideal veranda is large 
enough to be family room, reception 
room and play room. On the east side 
of the house you must have your study; 
a writing desk that can be shoved back 
into the wall, with a book case large 
enough to hold a few reference volumes. 
When out of use shove it back in its 
niche and lock it up. Besides the ordi- 
nary hammocks, which are the ideal rest- 
ing places for tired people, there may be 
couches, where- of a summer night one 
may sleep. Banish altogether thodse 
showy and extravagant hammocks and 
seats which undertake to turn your ve- 
randa into an outside parlor—a place for 
show, and more dust, and more hard 
work. There may be mats if you desire, 
but let them be of some material easily 
cleaned. In other words, don’t cumber 
yourself with much serving. What we 
want here is simplicity—Japanicity one 
of my friends calls it—that is, free- 
dom from fussiness. In a nook of her 
veranda, just around the ell of the house, 
she has a pile of soft mats, as our Ori- 
ental friends do, forming a most delight- 
ful couch. Many of the seats on your 
veranda, all of which are weather proof. 
may have seats on hinges, which, being 
lifted, show excellent receptacles for over- 
shoes and waterproofs. One may hold the 
children’s playthings, while the seat of a 
double chair or bamboo couch may be 
a receptacle for your croquet mallets and 
tennis furnishings. Such verandas are 
incomplete without arrangements for 
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LIVING OUT OF DOORS 


eating your meals out of doors when the 
weather permits. For this purpose small 
tables may be used, instead of one long 
one. The same table or tables may be at 
other times used for games, or as sewing 
tables and reading tables. It is not im- 
possible to have an outdoor fireplace, and 
it will certainly be very wholesome to 
spend your cool evenings in this fresh 
air, slightly modified by a fire of wood. 
| have recently seen a housemaid doing 
her ironing on a veranda and heating 
her irons at an outside fire. She looked 
fresh and cool and happy. It was an 
education in the right direction. An- 
other arrangement is possible, that the 
back of the chimney be openable and ar- 
ranged for a temporary fireplace when 
desired. On one side, or in one angle of 
the house, the veranda may be without a 
floor—that is, may have the ground for 
a floor. Here may be a fountain play- 
ing, with roses or with fruit trees in pots. 
Dwarf oranges, dwarf lemons, the guava 
tree and other tropicals are not all that 
we may grow; peach trees in pots bear 
abundantly at three feet high. In fact, 


such a nook can be made to express the 
taste of the owner in many ways. 


The ideal vines for your verandas are 
first grapes. There is no other vine so 
sweet in flower, so well adapted to either 
shade or sun, so generous in foliage and 
so helpful with fruit. Several of the 
clematis are ideally good for this work, 
especially paniculata, while Jackmani 
and the other large flowering sorts are 
admirable for screens and pillar work. 
Where the air and sun permeate thor- 
oughly, honeysuckles are charming, so 
also are bittersweet ; but both of these get 
badly covered with aphis if partly shaded. 
In the summer our veranda becomes a 
natural reception room as well as a fam- 
ily room. It is democratic and a good 
place for smoking—no, it is not; it is 
the very last place for doing that which 
annoys any one else and separates the 
family. We have got to get rid of habits 
which drive away true ladies and leave 
the men to masculine seclusion and en- 
joyment. These habits belong to a false 
idea of comfort and rest. In the winter 
the east veranda, or the south, or a part 
between the ells, may be closed with 
sash and so made into a cold weather 
sun-bath. This need not be an expensive 
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luxury. Pipes from the furnace may 
pass into such a room and make it very 
genial in its atmosphere. With such ar- 
rangements as I have suggested an in- 
valid may almost live on the veranda. 
But, in fact, we are all of us invalids. I 
have never yet seen a man or a woman 
that had not a complaint. We may as 
well own it up and then stop talking 
about it. Live out of doors and let na- 
ture get a chance to make us as healthy 
as she makes the cows and the birds. 
You will suggest, of course, that I am 
on the wrong track altogether ; that most 
people are compelled to take their houses 
as they get them and are glad to get any- 
thing to cover their heads. I am not so 
easily beaten in this contest. The price 
that was paid to purchase those cartloads 
of inartistic as well as unnatural furni- 
ture, that are dragged around from 
dwelling to dwelling, would have gone 
a long way toward creating a simple and 
homeful country house, — verandas, 
porches and all the rest. I would not 
have a chair about a house that would 
not last a good hundred years. The one 
thing that I do contend is that poor peo- 
ple have the advantage of the rich in this 
matter. Give the poor half a chance at 
out of doors and see how quickly they 
take up to mother nature. Rich people 
have to lug about too many wraps and 
notions. It is just as well for them to 
go to resorts and pay costly bills for the 
very comforts they could have at home 
if they would build for them. A cheap 
house can be modeled over to common 
sense more easily than one that is built 
for architectural display. However, the 
very poorest people continue to put up 
such boxes for houses as European la- 
borers are glad to get. Some one should 
get up a book of designs for houses not 
to exceed $1,200 in cost. One-half of 
these could be designed for homes cost- 
ing under $900. These should invariably 
include the idea of living largely out of 
doors. There is no excuse any longer 
for the dreadful domicile of the common 
laborer. I will show you a set of houses 
where a lot of furnace workers are 
homed. These houses are considerably 
better than they were four years ago, 
when the furnace was run by the Mark 
Hanna Company. Who needs verandas 
and rest and comfort and the beautiful 
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more than the man who blisters in the 
puddling furnace or the rolling mill? 
Whose wives need more a chance to sit 
under an apple tree to do their mending, 
or a spreading elm to shade their wash 
tubs? Why shall their .children have 
only the street for a playground? Phys- 
ical and moral misery breed a moral dis- 
ease that is infectious. There is a tend- 
ency of civilization to drop down. A 
small outlay would make your working- 
man’s house something more remote in 
character from a barn and stable. 

[ have placed emphasis on the veran- 
das because they are so capable of elabo- 
ration. They are not yet so conven- 
tionalized that a man or a woman may 
not make upon them an imprint of origi- 
nality. In many cases, especially along 
our hillsides, the veranda may be two 
stories high, which is as high as any 
country house should go without a good 
excuse. The second story of your ve- 
randa is ideally adapted to quiet and to 
rest—to the afternoon nap, to the stu- 
dent’s retreat, or the housewife’s sewing. 
[ will give you a picture of a woman’s 
sewing balcony or second-story veranda. 
Here there is no roof, except that formed 
by a huge grape vine running over a 
strong trellis. It is eighteen feet square 
and is a bower all summer, excluded 
from every eye and from all visitors, ex- 
cept the most intimate. Here the woman, 
sung to by the birds and by the breeze, 
can lighten her work from its most vexa- 
tious features. 

Nooks, retreats and shelters may 
be created everywhere about a country 
home; and when you have once begun to 
think about it you will be surprised to 
find how much of the beautiful and the 
restful can be evolved out of your home- 
making. Just let Mother Nature alone 
along a fence line and see what she will 
do with your old rails or your hemlock 
boards. She will run them all over with 
ivy, bittersweet and clematis, and then 
fill up the corners with elder berries and 
wild roses, and build arbors of thorn 
apples and grape vines. Heaps of stones 
she will cover with Virginia creeper, and 
old stumps she will set on fire with the 
October blaze of crimsoned woodbine. 
You can do no better than adopt some of 
these exuberant fancies as your own. I 
have a neighbor who has created a rock 
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arbor of limestone fossils. These curious 
stones lie about in great abundance on 
twenty farms, but they do not contribute 
to home anywhere else that I have seen 
them. The possibilities that lie in such 
things need eyes and souls to see them. 
This neighbor has an instinctive knowl- 
edge of nature. He has drawn these 
stones -five miles and then woven their 
meaning into his own daily life. His 
arbor, half hidden among shrubs and 
apple trees, and hugged by vines, is a 
nookery where I think Thoreau would 
have been contented—especially as there 
is considerable wildness and untamable- 
ness about my neighbor and all that he 
occupies. I especially advocate such an 
arrangement as will provide quiet re- 
treats and shelters for cattle as well as 
men. They know very well what to do 
where the wild grape vines run over the 
thorn trees and where the hemlocks give 
good shade and a little privacy. Birds 
are just as quick to recognize a home 
where there is a chance for being well 
hid from prying eyes. You will be aston- 
ished at the number of new sorts of birds 
that will gradually come to you and share 
your home when it has become natural 
instead of artificial. 

Living arbors are, in my opinion, of 
great importance on a country place, and 
they are easily constructed. They can be 
brought to perfection in just about the 
time that we are getting good sized trees 
out of the stock that we first transplant. 
They should at first consist of a circle— 
preferably of arbor-vite—say twenty feet 
across. Trim the young trees, as they 
grow, so that the outside of the circle 
shall have a conical outline, while you 
trim the inner limbs less than the outer. 
Gradually limbs will reach across the in- 
tervening space and make a solid roof. 
This ought to be well brought about in 
eight or ten years; but it will be twenty 
years before the arbor is complete, and it 
will grow in strength and beauty for fifty 
or seventy-five years. No trimming 1s 
needed after the trees are fifteen feet 
high and beyond compassing with a step 
ladder. A living arbor of this sort is a 
living house, open to the purest air and 
cutting off the heat of midday. They 
furnish delightful retreats for those who 
need to be absolutely let alone. But they 
need not be entirely unsocial. Such an 
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LIVING OUT OF DOORS 


arbor constitutes a capital place for solid 
rustic seats. The old hickory chairs are 
just in place in such an arbor, five or six 
of them, and in the center either an old 
hickory table or one that you have made 
yourself. A home-made table is one of 
the easiest things to prepare. Get an old 
rejected millstone and set it on bowlders. 
In the hole in the middle fix a large vase 
to hold flowers. Or, if you will, saw a 
section of a big tree three feet through 
and three feet high. Let the bark re- 
main on such a table, and, lest it cleave 
off, drive in a few nails. I am using sec- 
tions of smaller trees for seats also, and 
similar sections serve admirably well for 
seats elsewhere, as, for instance, about 
your croquet ground and in sheltered 
nooks behind the hedges. I have three 
living arbors and consider them most de- 
lightful features, because they are so en- 
tirely natural, looking like a large, solid 
tree. I find that the birds approve of 
these dense evergreen growths as much 
as I do, and they nest overhead and sing 
without being disturbed by their human 
neighbors. If you prefer, swing ham- 
mocks across, and you will say that you 
have found the perfection of rest. 
Concerning arbors of wood, I say lit- 


tle, and about all those structures put up 
by the carpenter the less that is said the 


better. They are out of place and out of 
taste, unless it be to hold up vines. And 
I have seen rustic work carried clear out 
of natural proportions and made fantas- 
tic. The most artificial country place I 
ever saw was made up of arbors, rock- 
eries, grottoes, evergreens sheared into 
hens, fountains where spouting geese 
vied with negroes grinning in the pools 
and stone dogs in the grass. Such things 
are abhorrent to nature and do not con- 
stitute a home. I think the people catch 
the spirit of this sort of work from some 
of our public parks. If a trellis of wood 
or wire be needed, let it be strong and 
simple, and demonstrate its fitness by its 
utility. I have seen a great many wooden 
arbors about the country, as I have seen 
many observatories on the tops of houses, 
but I rarely ever saw any one inside 
then. They are artificial and superflu- 
ous. as a rule—not always. 

Living out of doors involves liberal 
preparation for games. Not only young 
peonle but old people should play. Work 
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is not the end of existence, but the means 
for existence. It is rare that a home life 
cannot be adjusted to an hour of fun 
together each day. The family room 
should be the largest, heartiest room in 
the house; with billiards, music and 
whatever recreation is agreeable; but the 
out of doors should also have its tennis 
or bowling or croquet, or all of these. I 
like croquet because it is a good family 
game. We shall not see better days so 
long as the young folk have all the fun 
and the old folk are left out. It breeds 
division and selfishness. There is no rea- 
son why old and young shall not play 
together, as well as pray together, or 
work together—there is more reason 
why they should. Laugh your family 
laugh, sing your family song, and live 
your family life. At all events do not 
create a country place with nothing 
prominent indoors or out but working 
tools—indoors the kitchen, outdoors the 
stable. You can do nothing with a fam- 
ily without play. It will not cohere. 
Work is centrifugal; play centripetal.’ 
Human nature is bad mostly for lack of 
a good vent. The principal duty of a 
parent is not to stop up all the vents to 
exuberance—nor is that the duty of so- 
ciety. By playing together we com- 
mingle the spirit of a finer and broader 
experience with the buoyancy of youth. 
Yet there are some people who cannot 
live out of doors, so far as I can see; they 
have nothing out here to live for or to 
live with. Indoors they have a lot of 
furniture that they sympathize with, and 
they make up the rest with conventional- 
ism. Half our country houses might as 
well be in Sahara so far as trees, flow- 
ers, birds, brooks, hedges, nooks and 
common sense are concerned. Birds 
never go near such houses. A few trees 
are set out for a show; a row of some- 
thing on exhibition—birds never nest in 
such things. Then an agent comes along 
and sells four white cut leaved birches, 
and these are set out in another exhibi- 
tion row, but birds never nest in them. 
Then the people bethink themselves of a 
row of evergreens, which they keep 
trimmed into solid cones, such as a good 
mechanic could turn out of wood and 
paint green and set in rows across the 
lawn. Finally two weeping willows are 
set just in front of the house, expressive 
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of nature’s grief over such ludicrous con- 
ceptions of the beautiful. The only salva- 
tion for such a place is that, by and by, 
neglect will kill four-fifths of the trees, 
and the rest will be left out of line, and 
so make a tolerable lawn. Study nature 
before you dare to go into the country to 
build a home, or at least study it before 
you undertake to create a house. Learn 
first of all that nature abhors conven- 
tionalism ; never repeats herself; does not 
inquire what folk will say; gets in love 
with beauty and truth, and then plants 
gardens for no other reason in the world 
than because she does love the beautiful 
and the true. Those who have not been 
born again to see the world about them, 
who really have no acquaintance among 
the trees, and no friends among the birds, 
constitute a class by themselves. I will 
not say that they are degenerate, but they 
are certainly incapacitated for compre- 
hending Out of Doors. I shall be obliged 
to leave them, rejoicing in the artificial 
_absurdities which go together to consti- 
tute indoors life. We will not quarrel, 


we will simply let each other alone. 
After a while reason always gets control, 
and reason is nothing in the world but 
the voice of Nature speaking through our 


souls. 

I have spoken plainly, but none too 
strongly, about the average house. It is 
the ugliest thing in our country land- 
scape. It has rarely a line of beauty or 
of peace, or a suggestion of rest inside 
or outside of it. It is just the barn for 
human folk. It is not quite as healthy 
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as the average barn, and not generally 
as pretty. The animal barn has a fi:- 
ness, but the human barn has no mean- 
ing. It is a relic of our earlier civiliza- 
tion, surviving into days of universal 
education. Yet I feel quite sure that 
there is a great change coming about. 
The country house that will be will 
be very different from those boxes that 
stand in rows in some of our villages, 
and equally different from the conven- 
tional cottages that are built from pic- 
tures in architects’ books. It will become 
very individual, possibly a little cranky, 
in its defiance of the They Family; at 
any rate what “ They say ” is losing its 
influence in all directions. A house 
should be a part of the property, of the 
acres—all of which we occupy. If your 
lot is nine acres, we ought to be able to 
find you or some of you all over those 
acres. It should all of it be your resi- 
dence. The garden should suggest your 
idiosyncrasies, and the hedges and the 
hiding places should be your features. 
This sort of home we shall have by and 
by. What I mean to say is, get out of 
doors and stay out most of the time; 
work outside, play outside, eat outside, 
sleep outside. Form your sympathies 
with nature; talk garden, think flowers 
and fruit, study bugs and_ butterflies. 
Then lie down on the sweet sod, under 
your blossoming apple trees, and let your 
soul sing, Our Father who art in the 
heavens, and in the apple blossoms and 
in the roses also, Thy name be hallowei. 
Cuinton, N. Y. 


Autumn Eve 


BY ROSAMUND MARRIOTT WATSON 


“ La flute amére d’Automne. pleuve dans le soir anzvicuz.” 


AUTUMN’s melancholy lute 
Calls so clear and calls so sweet 
Through the forest brown and mute, 
Down the white-walled village street. 


“Follow now, O follow now, 
Burns the leaf upon the bough; 
Cross the mountains hoar and old 
To the land of sunset gold.” 


Autumn beckons as she goes— 
“Follow me, O follow me! 

Would you ’scape the winter snows 
And the Happy Valleys see.” 


Autumn’s amber-colored veil 
Floats along the evening breeze 

Like a gilded galleon’s sail 
Beckoning on to splendid seas. 


Autumn’s lute sounds low and clear, 
Autumn’s melancholy lute, 

“ Follow here, O follow here!” 
Over woods and meadows mute. 


“Come away, O come away! 
Sundown calls you home from day, 
Night is near and earth grows cold, 
Follow through the sunset gold.” 


Cuiswick W. Lonpon, ENGLAND 
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The Anglo-Saxon Century 


THE unification of the English-speak 
ing people is a theme naturally suggested 
by the practical movement for imperial 
consolidation now being developed in 
Great Britain and her self-governing col- 
oniés. Mr. Dos Passos, whose racial en- 
thusiasm sometimes underestimates the 
historic barriers of prejudice, has caught 
the glow and vision of a wider move- 
ment than that which inspires the efforts 
of Mr.,Chamberlain or Lord Rosebery, 
and he has formulated a plan by which, 
he thinks, an Anglo-Saxon union may be 
attained.* And he deserves credit for 
the courage of conviction, which goes be- 
yond mere vagueness and platitude. He 
has not stopped to gush over the listed 
grandeurs of the notion, but has de- 
clared plainly that the only way to pos- 
sess them is to split the British half of 
the race into two parts, so that the an- 
nexation of Canada to the United States 
may produce that political consistency in 
Western Anglo-Saxons without which 
racial unity would be impossible. Can- 
ada, according to Mr. Dos Passos, is the 
sole remaining cause of irritation and 
possible war between the United States 
and Great Britain, and her nascent na- 
tionality must be obliteratd before the 
race can be reunited. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that 
this obliteration is to be accomplished by 
military force or commercial pressure. 

30th methods have been tried; but they 
must not be tried again. The incorpora- 
tion of Canada with the Republic must 
he entirely voluntary, after which the 
remaining Anglo-Saxon communities 
will come together in a union making for 
the peace of the world. 

We have emphasized the proposed 
climination of Canada because Mr. Dos 

’"assos has made it the pivot of his 

cheme. But, the Dominion transformed 

nto a congeries of American states, what 
emains to be done? Our author thinks 
hat a union, not a federation, could be 
rest attained by a treaty between the 
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United States and the British Empire, 
under which a common citizenship would 
be created, absolute freedom of com- 
merce established between the two 
branches of the race, a more convenient 
coinage arranged, and an arbitration tri- 
bunal constituted to decide all questions 
that might arise under the treaty. For 
these practical measures Mr. Dos Passos 
thinks—and he is quite right—that 
common ties of blood, language, litera- 
ture, similar principles and ideals of do- 
mestic life and political liberty have done 
much to smooth the way. 

And now, having outlined the scheme, 
why do we find ourselves unable to con- 
sider it of any practical value whatever? 
Because it proposes no energetic initia- 
tive within a measurable future; it sim- 
ply pleads for the recognition of a polit- 
ical drift, a tendency which the author 
evidently believes to be operative with- 
out the application of military force, laws 
of Parliament or Congress designed to 
hasten events, or political agitation which 
would stir up bitter sectional feeling. He 
practically concedes that the scheme 
ought to wait until Canada voluntarily 
incorporates herself with the United 
States. How long will that be? Of all 
British colonies Mr. Dos Passos has des- 
ignated that one which is first and fore- 
most to manifest a coming destiny con- 
trary to his expectation. Australia, New 
Zealand or South Africa would, so far 
as past or present political signs go, be 
more likely to ask for annexation than 
Canada. There is.as much absence of 
annexation feeling in the Dominion as 
there is absence of all ill-will toward or 
attempted rivalry with this country in 
any but the friendly competition of agri- 
cultural settlement and industrial prog- 
ress. The Canadians have strongly set 
their faces in a different political direc- 
tion, and tho Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
whose arguments have, in part, influ- 
enced Mr. Dos Passos, has been preach- 
ing for thirty-five years that the Domin- 
ion cannot divorce herself from her con- 
tinent, she is at least making very suc- 
cessful attempts to live her own life in 
it. Nor has the United States shown any 
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desire to interfere with that experiment. 
Mr. Dos Passos has, therefore, taken an 
untenable position, we think, in ascrib- 
ing to the Canadian factor undue impor- 
tance in his scheme. Why did it not oc- 
cur to him that the movement for im- 
peria! federation should be left to prove 
its vitality or otherwise before Canada 
was set down as the natural impediment 
to an Anglo-Saxon reunion? Why 
should the latter, which would unde- 
niably be a benefit to the world, be made 
to wait upon an assumed change in the 
whole life and outlook of one British 
colony? 

In rejecting a close alliance, or a fed- 
eration, as the form of the race union, 
Mr. Dos Passos would leave the way 
clear for each part of the union to enjoy 
practically the same liberty as it does 
now. What he hopes for is the prepon- 
derant, if not predominant, moral effect 
of such a combination in securing the 
peace of the world and advancing the 
cause of civilization. This aspect of his 
academic scheme none could find fault 
with, and he has presented its advantages 
so clearly that his interjection of the 
Canadian difficulty is the more to be re- 
gretted. 

To us the real value of the book con- 
sists in its luminous statement of the 
many causes, political, social and eco- 
nomic, which make for some form of 
closer Anglo-Saxon union than at pres- 
ent exists. Time and again these causes 
have been separately set forth and dis- 
cussed in pamphlets, review articles, and 
in the daily press; but they are collected 
and analyzed in this book with exemplary 
clearness and fullness. We do not agree 
with some of the author’s conclusions 
from them; but he has made an admir- 
able contribution to a discussion which 
must grow in interest year by year. 


a 


Home Life Under the Stuarts 


It cannot be said that Miss Godfrey 
has. produced a book* of special research 
or of substantial originality. Most of 
her material comes from familiar sources 
such as Howell’s Letters, the Verney 
Memoirs, the Memoirs of Colonel Hutch- 


* HoME LiFe UNDER THE STUARTS (1603-1649). 
By,Elizabeth Godfrey. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $3.50 net. 
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inson, the Life of Kenelm Digby and the 
like. She has, however, brought her 
material together in a thoroughly enter- 
taining manner, and, by joining into a 
single narrative what could hitherto be 
found only in scattered volumes, has 
created a really intimate portrait of the 
daily life of the upper classes in Stuart 
England. 

Beginning with the care of a child in 
the nursery, she carries him through his 
(or her) school and college days, through 
the romance or prosaic barter of court- 
ship and marriage, into the great life of 
the world. The houses and gardens of 
the period are described. The clothes of 
Cavalier and Puritan, the habits of the 
servants, and a hundred other details 
are included which go to round out the 
picture. The most thoroughly interest- 
ing parts of the volume to most readers 
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Linen Night-Cap 


will be the chapters which give the ro- 
mantic career of Ralph Verney and his 
wife, or the still more romantic adven- 
tures of Sir Kenelm Digby and his beau- 
tiful Venetia—stories, more entertaining 
than most novels, which may be read 
elsewhere, but which are here presented 
in abridgement and not without consider- 
able literary skill. The general impres- 
sion one gets from these relations, and 
from the various letters between husband 
and wife, or father and son,-.or master 
and servant, is that of great fulness and 
dignity of life. Many of the women— 
especially those of the cavalier families, 
for the Puritan lady was vastly more 
restricted in her interests and less hon- 
ored by her husband and sons—were 
educated in a manner and enjoyed a large 
and wholesome industry such as quite 
passed away in the following century, 
and in some respects has never been re- 
covered. 

To other readers, perhaps, the most en- 
tertaining parts of the volume will be 
the more out-of-the-way details, which 
throw so vivid a light on the intimate 
habits of the people. It would be easy 
to fill pages with extracts of this kind, 
telling how gloves and nightcaps were 
stitched and a thousand other little mat- 
ters of the wardrobe. So, for instance, in 
a quotation from Jasper Mayne’s “ City 
Match ” we learn of the sigular Puritan 
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Embroidered Gloves 


custom of embroidering texts upon arti- 
cles of apparel : 


“Nay, sir, she is a Puritan at her needle, too: 
She works religious petticoats ; for flowers 
She'll make Church histories; besides, 

My smock-sleeves have such holy embroider- 
ies 

And are so learned, that I fear in time 

All my apparel will be quoted by 

Some pure instructor.” 


Not a few recipes are given from old 
housewife books, some of them appetiz- 
ing enough, others, such as snail soup, 
rather dubious. The following brings up 
a pleasant picture of olden days: 


“They must be ‘ pick’t very clean; to each 
Pound of Flowers allow about a lb. of Loaf 
Sugar, and a pt. of White Wine Vinegar, which 
boil to a Syrup and cover it scalding hot. Thus 
you may pickle Clove Gilly-flowers, Elder and 
other Flowers which being eaten make a very 
agreeable Sallet.’” 


Not the least amusing letters quoted are 
those about servants and the manage- 
ment of the household. So Howell writes 
to a friend: 


“ Sir,—You writ me lately for a footman, and 
I think this bearer will fit you: I know he. can 
run well, for he hath run away twice from me, 
but he knew the way back again; yet though he 
hath a running head as well as running heels 
(and who will expect a footman to be a stayed 
man?) I would not part with him were I not 
to go post to the North. There be some things 
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in him that answer for his waggeries: he will 
come when you call him; he is faithful and 
stout, and a lover of his master. He is a great 
enemy to all dogs, if they bark at him in his 
running; for I have seen him confront a huge 
mastiff, and knock him down.” 


Miss Godfrey promises us.a second 
volume on the larger life outside during 
the period, and for this we shall look 


with interest. 
& 


George H. Hepworth 


WHATEVER differences of judgment 
there may be as to the value of Dr. Hep- 
worth’s work as a preacher or as a jour- 
nalist, no one can deny that both in his 
personality and in his outward career 
his was a life of unusual interest. Few 
are the events of the past forty years, 
either in the religious or the political his- 
tory of this country, in which he did not 
bear some part and make his influence 
felt. 

By his inward temperament he was 
called to be a religious preacher, by his 
outward sympathies he was no less dis- 
tin¢tly called to be a man of affairs, and 
it may fairly be said of him that in his 
whole career he was equally responsive 
to these two calls. A man who saw 
visions and dreamed dreams, who had a 
deep and abiding sense of the reality and 
the supremacy of the spiritual world, he 
never allowed himself to be abstracted 
by that vision from the affairs of every 
day life. A man of the world, at home 
among all its varied conventions, inter- 
ests, duties and pleasures, he never for- 
got the higher vision that had been re- 
vealed to him, and never failed to wit- 
ness to its truth. Thus, in spite of the 
many changes in his outer life and activ- 
ity, giving to many the impression that 
he lacked consistency and steadiness of 
aim, there was to his life a real and es- 
sential unity and continuity, and one 
needs only to look away from the outer 
circumstances to the spirit of the man 
to see that in all his changes he was true 
to himself. He became a minister of the 
Gospel because he had a gospel to preach 
and because he loved his fellow-men. He 
gave up the Church of his childhood, and 
entered the ministry of another com- 
munion, because in that change that same 


gospel and that same love seemed to find 
a larger scope and a freer expression. He 
gave up the pulpit for a career in secular 
journalism, because here he saw a still 
larger field for the ministry of faith and 
love in which he had entered. As to the 
wisdom of these changes, many may feel 
doubtful, but they marked no deviation 
or change in the spirit, purpose or aim of 
the man. Whether in the pulpit or out of 
it, from the beginning to the end of his 
career he was a preacher of a large 
faith, of an inspiring hope and of a noble 
charity. 

With such a subject, it has not been 
difficult to produce a biography of un- 
usual charm and interest. This work of 
Miss Ward’s* is not unduly eulogis- 
tic, and it shows a minute fidelity to facts, 
figures and dates. It gives lucidly and 
fairly the story of that creed contest 
which led Dr. Hepworth to withdraw 
from the Unitarian denomination when 
its Convention refused to pledge itself to 
loyalty to Christ ; and equally it describes 
his mission of mercy to Ireland and of 
inquiry to Armenia; and we learn why 
his short editorial sermons in the New 
York Herald were so much valued. It is 
a noble character that is intelligently 
and sympathetically portrayed. 


x 
Standard Oil History 


Mr. Montacue’s work on the Stand- 
ard Oil Company? is in effect a brief 
for the defense. The company, he con- 
tends, gained the dominance which com- 
pelled the railroads to grant it discrim- 
inating rates, solely by superior effi- 
ciency. That the railroads should there- 
upon grant it special rates was but nat- 
ural, an inevitable outcome of the rail- 
way economy of the period. As to the 
repeated charges that the company sub- 
orns the employees of its competitors, 
and that it resorts to unfair tests and 
adulteration of its oil, the author has lit- 
tle other comment than that “the evi- 
dence is at best vague and inconclusive.” 
He has evidently heard of Mr. Henry D. 

*GrorGeE H. HEPWORTH; PREACHER, JOURNAL- 
1ST, FRIEND OF THR PEOPLE. The Story of His 
Life, Told by Susan Hayes Ward. New York: B. P. 


Dutton & Co. $2.00 net. 


+ THe RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE STANDARD 
Om COMPANY. Py Gilbert Holland Montague. 
New York: Harper Brothers. $1 net. 
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Lloyd’s “Wealth Against Common- 
wealth,” since he mentions it in a note; 
but of the many citations therein to court 
records relating to Standard practices he 
has no word whatever. 

Mr. Montague denies that previous to 
1870, “so far as may be known,” any re- 
finer had “ exacted of the railroads bet- 


ter freight rates than were granted to his 


competitor.” Miss Tarbell, however, in 
her elaborate history, shows conclusive- 
ly, from the testimony of Mr. Alexander 
and General Devereux, that the Rocke- 
feller firm was profiting by special rates 
in 1869 and even in 1868. Doubtless the 
progenitors of the Standard were able 
and energetic in ordinary as well as ex- 
traordinary business methods; and 
doubtless, also, Mr. William H. Van- 
derbilt’s testimony that they were much 
“smarter fellows” than he was, which 
Mr. Montague prints with great gusto— 
was quite true. Yet it is shown, despite 
Mr. Montague, that certainly within a 
year, possibly less, of the organization of 
the firm of Rockefeller, Andrews & 
Flagler, that firm’s “ superior efficiency ” 
was being largely supplemented by un- 
fair advantages in transportation rates. 
Very complacent is Mr. Montague 


over the compact by which the railroads 
and the South Improvement Company 
sought, in 1872, to throttle the independ- 


ent producers and refiners. “To at- 
tempt to judge the situation,” he re- 
marks with philosophic severity, “ with- 
out first ascertaining the standards set 
by the railway management of the time is 
not merely unfair, it is subversive of all 
historical accuracy.” This compact, be 
it remembered, gave into the hands of 
the South Improvement Company, of 
which the Standard Oil Company was 
the leading spirit, the right to apportion 
and “even up” shipments and to inspect 
all way bills of independent shippers, and 
a rebate ranging from 25 to 50 per cent. 
“ To appoint a group of the largest ship- 
pers ‘ eveners,’” writes the author, “ and 
in return for a special rebate require 
them to apportion traffic among the 
roads, seemed at that time a practice both 
inevitable and legitimate.” 

That any railroad. officials were ever 
financially interested in the Standard Oil 
Company, Mr. Montague admits, has 
been charged, but declares the charge 
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unproved. Yet Mr. William H. Van- 
derbilt admits, in testimony quoted by 
the author, having “disposed of my 
[his] interest” therein. Miss Tarbell 
confirms this statement, declaring. that 
Mr. Vanderbilt acquired stock soon af- 
ter the affair of the South Improvement 
Company, tho she concedes that he was 
the only one of the railway “ kings,” so 
far as she knows, who did so. But of 
railway men of lesser rank than “ kings,” 
who acquired stock she instances Tru- 
man P. Handy, Amasa Stone and Still- 
man Witt, “ officers and stockholders in 
one or more of the railroads centering in 
Cleveland.” 

Under the guise of an economic study 
Mr. Montague has furnished a specious 
plea for the “ father of the trusts.” It 
has its value, however, even tho it is a 
plea, and tho some of its data are inac- 
curate. It is concise and readable; and it 
carries a lesson which may reach further 
than its author or the magnates desire. 
That is, in the words of Mr. John D. 
Archbold, which Mr. Montague seconds, 
that there is a certain amount of monop- 
olistic power coming from the aggrega- 
tion of capital itself. It is a lesson that 
needs to be more widely diffused, and 
this little book will aid in the work. 


& 


The Influence of Emerson. By Edwin D. 
Mead. Boston: American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, $1.20 net. 

It is not often that books written on 
this plan prove endurable reading to the 
end. To pick out from a voluminous 
writer all the sentences on a particular 
subject and then to string these together 
with a meager thread of comment is a 
pretty sure method of attaining tedious- 
ness. We may read in Emerson the same 
thought repeated a thousand times if the 
context adds continually a new applica- 
tion and emphasis to his philosophy, but 
to read this thought a thousand times 
without any such variety of. sidelights 
is not calculated to increase our interest 
in his works or our understanding of 
them. Mr. Mead’s book is also some- 
what contaminated by that peculiar flab- 
biness which almost invariably manifests 
itself in the avowed inheritors of Boston 
transcendentalism. Transcendentalism, at 
its best, was not without a taint of 
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anzmia and loose inconsequence; un- 
fortunately, in its present-day followers 
these feeble traits have persisted, while 
the stronger qualities have all but per- 
ished. We cannot refrain from pointing 
out in the first two essays in Mr. Mead’s 
volume (“ The Philosophy of Emerson ” 
and “ Emerson and Theodore Parker ’’) 
something of this faded transcendental- 
ism. Nor in the third essay, on “ Emer- 
son and Carlyle,” is this defect totally 
absent. It shows itself, for instance, in 
such a sentence as this: 

“He [Emerson] would have said that a first 

qualification for a great man of letters is to 
have something of import to say; and he would 
have named a dozen poems of Lowell’s—to go 
no further—as beautiful in word and form as 
anything of Poe’s, with the additional merit of 
import.” 
That is the echo of a dispute which never 
redounded much to the credit of New 
England, and which, if truth must be 
told, sounds a little silly to-day. But apart 
from this defect, not indeed very notice- 
able, this third essay on the two prophets 
of their age is well conceived and well 
written, containing within itself certain 
elements of progression. It does, more- 
over, bring together a large amount of 
interesting material, gathered from nu- 
merous sources. It is sufficient to render 
Mr. Mead’s volume a significant contri- 
bution to the constantly growing litera- 
ture about our great Concordian. 


Js 

The Main Chance. By Meredith Nicholson, 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., $1.50 

A novel of Western life written after 
the literary manner of the East, and the 
result is remarkably interesting. Dra- 
matic interest does not depend so much 
upon natural conditions as it generally 
does in stories from this section; but the 
characters in it have the situation well in 
hand from the start, and it is with their 
performance that the author is chiefly 
concerned, rather than with droughts and 
famines. The scenes are laid in a Mis- 
souri town, where the financial pulse 
fluctuates indeed, but not enough to over- 
whelm anybody; and it is evident that 
the author has something more than a 
romantic notion of “ Traction” stock, 
bank intestines and cattle sales. Yet all 
is carried forward in an actual way rather 


than with the heat and passion usually 
displayed by Western capitalists in fic- 
tion. There are some attractive women 
in the story, but, as is usual in novels of 
this character, the male element predomi- 
nates. And the author deserves credit 
for the psychic wit with which he dis- 
tinguishes between the real gentleman, 
like Raridon, and a man like Wheaden, 
who is apparently just as good until the 
test comes. In no other book of the year 
has the point been made with such tragic 
clearness than many men are barred by 
some limitation of nature from the nobler 
hights of manly consciousness. Wheaden 
lacked neither in honesty nor sense, but 
he lacked the courage of fancy, by which 
a man dares to become better than he 
really is. This is a faculty peculiar to 
thoroughbreds like Raridon. 
& 
Stay-at-Homes. By L. B. Walford. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., $1.50. 

A social climber invades the sacred 
precincts of an exclusive British rural 
society, and the result can better be im- 
agined than it is described in this rather 
tame and tiresome story. Nothing of 
-eal importance happens throughout the 
course of the tale, and one is detained, 
without being in the least charmed with: 
the trivial and irrelevant concerns of a 
limited and niggling neighborhood. Mrs. 
Walford has done vastly better work 
than this, and it is to be hoped that the 
cunning her hand has, for the time be- 
ing, lost will speedily be regained. 

ss 
Lyrics of Love and Laughter. By Paul 
Laurence Dunbar. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $1.00. 

This is another volume of Mr. Dun- 
bar’s darkey rimes, with sundry others 
in the literary dialect interspersed. They 
make just the kind of thing, we fancy, 
which those will like who like that kind. 
of thing. The first, “ Two Little Boots,” 
is perhaps as good as any: 


“Two little boots all rough an’ wo’, 
Two little boots! 

Laws, I’s kissed ’em times befo’, 
Dese little boots! 

Seems de toes a-peepin’ thoo 

Dis hyeah hole an’ sayin’ ‘ Boo!’ 

Evah time dey looks at you— 
Dese little boots.” 
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Editorials 


Removal of the Vali of Beirut 


WHEN the first uncorrected news came 
to this country of the murder at Beirit 
of the American Vice-Consul Tue In- 
DEPENDENT said that the trouble probably 
grew out of the inefficiency and dishon- 
esty of the bigoted Vali of Beirit, and 
that Beirit needed a competent, honest 
and impartial governor, such as is the 
Vali of Damascus, who treats Christians 
and Moslems alike. What we wished 
then has become a fact now. The Vali 
of Beirit has been removed from office 
and Nazim Pasha, Vali of Damascus, has 
been put in his place, and received with 
enthusiasm by all the people. Under his 
firm rule conditions of peace and con- 
fidence again prevail. 

Now let us review the case, and look 
at it in its larger aspects. 

On the Turkish side it will appear to 
the people in about this way: An Amer- 
ican subordinate official, a Vice-Consul, 
was shot at and not hit. Immediately the 
American Government, for his protec- 
tion and that of other Americans, sent a 
fleet to Beirtit, and demanded and se- 
cured. the removal of the incompetent 
and corrupt Governor, under whom a 
condition of danger and violence had 
arisen. When America took the lead the 
other Powers joined in the demand for 
his removal ; but it was the United States 
that first made the demand, and it was 
the United States that accomplished it. 
This cannot but greatly increase the 
prestige of the United States among the 
Turkish people. They have seen our 
american citizens everywhere engaged in 
works of mercy, establishing schools and 
hospitals, the chief enlightening and ele- 
vating influence in the country; and now 
they see that this country is quick to 
protect its citizens, even to the removal 
of one of the highest officers in the Turk- 
ish Government. This is seen and will 
be felt by the people, and not less at the 
Porte itself. The United States has not 
had the prestige at Constantinople that 
Powers have which threaten war, Russia 
and Germany and Great Britain and 


France; but now a little incident has 
taken stout American ships of war to a 
principal port, and they have seen our 
Admiral ready to land a force of marines 
at a word’s notice to protect American 
citizens ; and in fear of such an eventual- 
ity the Sultan has been quick to disgrace 
and replace the Vali of the district. This 
will be remembered at the Porte. It 
will have its effect in securing respectful 
and compliant attention to our other rea- 
sonable demands. We may now expect 
that the same privileges will be given to 
American schools in Turkey that are 
given to the Russian, and the same per- 
mission to explore and excavate the an- 
cient ruins that is given to Germans. 
But how will this affair appear to the 
European Powers? It will not be so 
welcome to all of them, and least of all 
to Russia and Germany. The United 
States is no part of the concert of the 
Powers. We have had nothing to do 
with the treaties and conferences which 
have settled the bounds and character of 
Turkish rule. What has the United 
States to do, they will ask, with Turkey? 
Let the Monroe Doctrine satisfy the 
United States to control affairs on the 
American Continent and keep off Eu- 
ropean interference there; but let Amer- 
ica leave Europe and Asia to us. We are 
not surprised that to some nations the 
interference here of the United States 
is very disagreeable. We are “a parvenu 
nation,” they say. Nevertheless if we 
have very properly taken the lead in this 
case our good friends, the English and 
French, if not the Germans and Russians, 
have joined with us and seconded our 
demands. We have kept within our in- 
ternational rights and have protected the 
citizens of all the nations, even if one 
or two Powers have been surprised to 
see us so ready and handy at the work 
which they would rather have done them- 
selves. The course of our Government 
has been fully justified by the event and 
will have the final approval of history. 
The United States must be reckoned 
with in international affairs. We are an 
Asiatic as well as an American Power, 
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and while our policy is not meddlesome, 
yet we must protect our own citizens and 
our influence must tell for liberty and 
good government everywhere. 


2 
The Wickedness That Isn’t So 


It has always been an interesting 
question of practical morals whether 
the evil that men do and that never is 
discovered exceeds the wickedness 
which they don’t do but are charged 
with committing. Is mankind worse 
or better than it thinks it is? We have 
been reflecting on this ancient theme 
all through the dog days, and being of 
an optimistic turn of mind, we have 
satisfied ourselves that the wickedness 
that isn't so is a bigger quantity than 
the wickedness which remains undis- 
covered. 

In dog days every year we read the 
newspapers. It is a queer experience, 
really to read a newspaper! Until one 
has undergone it one cannot predict 
what effect it will have upon him. It 
may bring on an insomnia from which 
he will never recover. Those who take 
life too seriously and believe every- 


thing they hear had better not run the 


risk. For the cheerful skeptic whose 
nerves are strong, assiduous newspaper 
reading may become a gentle sedative, 
promoting sleep, and adding much to 
the restful relaxation of a dog day vaca- 
tion. In these curiously unlike effects 
on unlike natures the newspaper re- 
sembles the old time sermon, which 
aroused the spiritually sensitive to 
agonies of “conviction,” while it put 
healthy sinners into a refreshing sleep. 

The other day in commenting upon 
Mr. Pulitzer’s School of Journalism at 
Columbia University we gave an ex- 
ample of sensational news manufac- 
tured at the order of a managing editor 
with a mind for bigness. That news 
is thus produced in large quantities in 
many newspaper offices is alleged by 
reporters and editors who have been 
called upon to create it; and most in- 
dividuals who have had _ personal 
knowledge of actual occurrences that 
have become the basis or the excuse 
for newspaper narratives are prepared 
to believe that the newspaper man 
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needs no academic training of the cre- 
ative imagination, whatever he may re- 
— from the professors of Political 

cience or from instructors in English 
composition. 

Naturally it is in the domain of con- 
duct that the creative journalist finds 
his most boundless opportunities. He 
has succeeded to the functions of the 
village gossip of olden days, and he has 
raised scandal-mongering to the dig- 
nity of a learned profession. The con- 
ditions of modern life afford him mate- 
rials and opportunities which he him- 
self succinctly describes as “rich.” 
Population, once sparse, has become 
dense and heterogeneous. The activi- 
ties and interests of life have multi- 
plied. Accidents, crimes and unusual 
doings in great variety have therefore 
of necessity become more frequent than 
they used to be. The creative journal- 
ist has only to ignore such’ stupid 
mathematical complications as the 
proportions which facts bear to one an- 
other in order to produce news which 
the managing editor feels to be quite 
important enough for scare heads. He 
has only to leave out those modifying 
circumstances that would make his 
story “heavy ” if he “ lugged them in,” 
to create an impression of perilousness 
or spicy wickedness, which is as stimu- 
lating to some appetites as it is unsub- 
stantial to the truth-loving mind. 

The turn of a phrase often suffices to 
create a widely diffused popular be- 
lief in the wickedness that isn’t so. A 
few days ago one of our most trust- 
worthy newspapers published a care- 
fully worded story of the romantic 
career of a young woman who had at- 
tracted the attention of the Sultan of 
Sulu when she lived in the Philippine 
Islands with her father, an American 
official, and of her recent marriage to a 
Boston lawyer. To make the story dra- 
matically complete, the narrator re- 
marked that the bridegroom in the 
case, who already was a married man 
when he became “infatuated ” with this 
young woman who had turned down a 
live Sultan, had “ divorced his wife ” in 
order to unite himself to the object of 
his more recent affection. We should 
greatly like to know how many read- 
ers of that delightful story saw the in- 
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herent absurdity of it, and how many 
swallowed it with a sad reflection upon 
the “ decay of the family!” Optimis- 
tic to the last, we are unwilling to be- 
lieve that there were not readers here 
and there with a surviving sense for 
both facts and humor, to ask whether, 
in the commonwealth. of Massachu- 
setts, gentlemen who wish to experi- 
ment with new domestic relations are 
in the habit of managing the matter by 
a simple “ writing of divorcement,” in 
the good old Hebrew or Roman way. 
We cling to a cheerful faith that a 
“remnant ” reflected that the man who 
secures a divorce does not usually offer 
his own misconduct as the basis of his 
petition. Indeed, our confidence in the 
intellectual endowment of mankind is 
great enough to make us certain that 
at least one or two readers of the ro- 
mantic story suspected that the first 
spouse of the infatuated bridegroom 
must have given him some cause for 
estrangement before he was able to ob- 
tain a right to remarry at the hands of 
a Massachusetts court. 

There is one thing that would in- 
stantly destroy the professional suc- 
cess of the creative journalist who daily 
serves up his column of the wickedness 
that isn’t so. If he should happen some 
morning to remember that a sense of 
proportion is allied to a sense of humor, 
and that inherent absurdity isn’t funny 
until some solemn fellow takes it se- 
riously, he would have to look for an- 
other occupation. 


Religious Freedom in the Philip- 
pines 


Unper the Spanish rule there was no 
religious freedom in the Philippines. 
Only one religion was allowed to exist, 
and those that differed from the domi- 
nant ecclesiasticism did so at their 
peril. 

The change to the rule of absolute 
religious liberty may be expected to be 
attended with difficulty and disorder; 
and many complaints are likely to be 
made on both sides, which should be 
listened to with caution. The old es- 
tablished Church will regard every ef- 
fort of a Bishop Aglipay or of the 
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American missionaries as lawless med- 
dling with the faith of the people, while 
these promoters of new faiths will com- 
plain of the partiality of the officials 
and the lack of protection. On this 
side of the Pacific the chief complaint 
we hear is that Governor Taft has not 
encouraged the friars to go back to 
their unwilling flocks, and has not 
promised them the full protection of his 
constabulary. We have no doubt that 
he has been ready to protect any who 
chose to return; and we also have evi- 
dence that the authorities in the Philip- 
pine Government are determined that 
there shall be no interference with the 
religious services of those of other 
faiths. 

At Calumpit, on April 4th, a little 
Methodist service was being held in a 
private house. A man broke in and 
with loud threats and show of force 
broke up the meeting. He boasted that 
he was backed by certain rich and in- 
fluential citizens who would not allow 
any such services to be held. Com- 
plaint was made to Manila, and the case 
referred to the Attorney-General’s 
office. Orders were sent to the local 
Fiscal, or Prosecuting Attorney, a Fili- 
pino, to have the guilty man and his 
backers arrested. He delayed, then ar- 
rested the wrong men, poor men, and 
had to be warned, when he finally ar- 
rested the offender and his two rich 
backers. The latter were discharged 
for “lack of evidence,” and their tool 
sentenced to prison for three months. 
The next day the Fiscal wrote to Ma- 
nila that the criminal had escaped and 
probably fled to Manila, and that he 
had written to the Manila Secret Serv- 
ice people to look for him. But no such 
letter came to the Secret Service peo- 
ple. The Fiscal was then notified to 
have the case of the two backers ap- 
pealed from the Justice’s decision to 
the Lower Court, and that the escaped 
convict must be arrested. The result 
is that the man is in prison and his 
backers under bonds to appear for trial. 

The Presbyterians have had a simi- 
lar case in the town of Bacoor, province 
of Cavite. There the local Presidente, 
or Mayor, went into a little service, 
after it had been dismissed, and while 
the people were chatting together, and 
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arrested them all, charging them with 
disturbing the peace by holding an 
“unlawful assembly.” * Again appeal 
was made to Manila, and after inquiry 
Governor Taft suspended the Presi- 
dente for unlawful exercise of his au- 
thority. And then a Catholic organiza- 
tion published a sarcastic paper approv- 
ing the Government’s action and asking 
that the friars be similarly protected. 
The effect of these cases must be 
great. The people will understand 
that no religion can have a monopoly, 
and that no one is to have better pro- 
tection than the others. Our American 
priests who have gone as bishops and 
Archbishop to the Philippines will be 
able to understand the reasonableness 
of this position. Quite in harmony 
with this doctrine of equal tolerance is 
the attitude of Archbishop Marty to- 
ward the Filipino clergy who had been 
so contemptuously crowded down by 
the Spanish friars. He says he wishes 
to honor and depend on them. Said 
the Bishop of Jaro in his testimony be- 
fore the Philippine Commission, Docu- 


ment 190, page IIQ: 


“The morality of the native priests is bad. 
Being Indians, they can take their habits off 
and get in with other Indians unknown, where- 
as a Spaniard with a white face would be recog- 
nized as not one of them. The Spaniard does 
not have the chance for evil-doing as the native 
has.” 


The Bishop of Vigan said of the na- 
tive priests (page 129) that, as students 
in the seminaries for twelve to fourteen 
years, they were quick to learn, but 


soon forget it all. As to their moral 


character he said: 

“They are very weak, very frail. The im- 
mense majority of the men in the regular orders 
[Spanish friars] are pure and good. It is just 
the opposite with these; the immense majority 
are frail and weak.” 


Doubtless there was a large element 
of prejudice in these statements, be- 
cause so many of the native priests 
joined the insurgents and were bitter 
against the Spanish ecclesiastics who 
had kept them in subordinate positions 
under the local Spanish priests. They 
wanted equality of treatment, and this 
the American Archbishop proposes to 
give them. Equal rights, equal privi- 
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leges, equal treatment, is the only fair 
rule, whether in religious or secular 
affairs. Religious liberty is the neces- 
sary accompaniment of civil liberty. 


o 


Pensions 


THE tremendous expense of our pen- 
sion system is made clear by the annual 
report of Pension Commissioner Ware. 
He tells us that the pensions of the Revo- 
lutionary War cost seven million dollars ; 
those of the war of 1812 cost six mil- 
lions ; those of the Mexican War thirty- 
three millions; while those of the Civil 
War have cost already over three thou- 
sand million dollars. Before they come 
to an end they will cost much more than 
the War itself. 

This is an enormous sum, and yet the 
country does not begrudge it. The re- 
sult in national unity is well worth all 
the cost. But what we do begrudge is 
the fraudulent pensions that have been 
paid under bad administration. Com- 
missioner after Commissioner has asked 
for improved legislation from Congress, 
but they have not been able to get it. 
Every effort was made to drive the last 
Commissioner out of office because the 
pension agents did not like his honesty. 
The present Commissioner recommends 
that any man convicted of an infamous 
crime shall forfeit his pension, and that 
no pensions be granted to widows who 
marry soldiers after they become pen- 
sioners. This is to meet the case of 
young women who marry old soldiers 
for the sake of life maintenance. He 
also makes a radical suggestion of great 
importance as to the method of examin- 
ing applicants for pensions. He would 
have this work done by a board of ex- 
perts, appointed under civil service rules, 
who shall go from place to place, so that 
testimony can be received on the ground. 
These suggestions are wise and ought to 
be accepted by Congress, but we fear 
they will-not. 

Yet another suggestion looks to the ex- 
tension of the pension system to Govern- 
ment employees who are not soldiers. He 
thinks some provision must be consid- 
ered for superannuated clerks in Govern- 
ment employ. There are in the Pension 
Bureau alone five hundred employees 
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who are sixty years old or over. They 
have served perhaps thirty or forty years 
at a very moderate salary in a position 
valued because regarded as permanent. 
Tkey are likely to be kept in their posi- 
tions out of respect to their record and 
their needs when their efficiency is im- 
paired. Our Government takes boys, 
gives them a fine education in West Point 
or Annapolis, pays all their expenses, 
then gives them their salary with increas- 
ing honors and pay until they are 62 or 
64 years old, and then retires them on 
half pay for the rest of their lives. We 
are satisfied that what is done for the 
Army and Navy ought to be done for 
the Civil servants of the Government 
who have reached advanced age and have 
been for thirty or more years in service. 
This will apply principally to clerks. It 
will very seldom apply to the higher 
offices, to which men are not appointed 
until they have attained eminence. It 
will be no more than is done by the na- 
tions of Europe, behind which we lag so 
much in many matters of government 
which look toward the welfare of the 
people. “ 


Church Union Among the 
Lutherans 


OnE of the most important confer- 
ences for Church union ever held in this 
country was attended in Milwaukee last 
week by eight hundred professors and 
pastors of the various Lutheran Synods, 
with a view to their ultimate union. This 
is their second conference, the first hav- 
ing convened in Milwaukee in April, at- 
tended by two hundred members. These 
conferences are entirely unofficial, as it 
is not thought best as yet to pledge the 
Synods for or against the proposed 
union. When it is considered that these 
separate Lutheran denominations repre- 
sent nearly a million and a quarter mem- 
bers, it will be seen how important this 
conference, inasmuch as the feeling for 
union is so strong that it seems impos- 
sible to resist it. 

It is not easy to make it clear to the 
uninitiated non-Lutheran mind what it is 
that separates these denominations. In 
Germany the Lutherans are far beyond 
the intricate theological question in- 
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volved. They are talking about inspira- 
tion, the Apostles Creed, the Virgin birth 
and miracles. Here the Lutherans have 
hardly heard of these discussions, but are 
still arguing about election and repro- 
bation. They are all confessional 
Churches—that is, they all hold to the 
historic symbolical books of Augsburg, 
etc.—but are arguing as to how certain 
sections are to be interpreted. Twenty 
years ago the advocacy of election unto 
faith by the powerful Missouri Synod, 
instead of election in view of faith, 
caused a rupture of the Synodical Con- 
ference, the largest of all the Lutheran 
bodies in the country, the Ohio being the 
chief synod that severed its connection 
at that time. Now the feeling is domi- 
nant that the time for a reunion is at 
hand, and the enthusiastic conference in 
Milwaukee is evidence of the fact. 

At the first conference in Milwaukee 
last April Professor Pieper, the leading 
theologian and the President of the Mis- 
souri Synod, presented a paper for dis- 
cussion on the subject of Divine Grace. 
It was warmly discussed, and it was then 
unanimously decided to hold this second 
conference of last week, when Dr. Ahl- 
wardt, of the Synod of Ohio, pre- 
sented an exegesis of all the passages in 
the Confessions, which are of prime im- 
portance for the doctrine of Predestina- 
tion. We do not suppose that any other 
religious assembly in the country could 
have presented or have been interested 
in so thorough a discussion of this sub- 
ject which Calvinists and Arminians 
threshed out generations ago. 

A full agreement was not reached at 
this second conference, but progress was 
made, and a third conference will meet 
in Detroit in Easter week next. The 
program of discussion will cover—if our 
readers can understand what the words 
mean—the principle of the Anology of 
Faith in its bearing on the sedes doc- 
trine of the doctrine of election and pre- 
destination. 

It would be a discredit to Christianity 
if these Lutheran bodies fail to come 
together. We are glad to see that it is 
the most strictly confessional of the Lu- 
tLerans who are most earnest for the 
consummation of closer union. These 
bodies are in aDsolute agreement in 
accepting the same standards, and yet 
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they have refused to practice fellowship 
in the pulpit or at the communion table, 
and have been erecting opposition altars 
in places where two or more have been 
represented. The indications are that 
this scandal will end by mutual tolerance. 
That is the way that the Old School and 
New School Presbyterians came together 
thirty years ago, after a separation on 
a similar question of the interpretation 
of a creed the language of which both 


accepted. 
& 


The Rural Labor Problem 


For the first time since the Civil War 
the labor problem has shifted from the 
cry for more work to a cry for more 
workmen. From California a commis- 
sion has been scouring the East, in search 
of not less than “ ten thousand laborers.” 
These are needed to gather and preserve 
the ripening fruits of that section of the 
Pacific Coast. The Commission has gone 
so far as to insist that “unless enough 
of the immigrants that reach our Atlantic 
States can be obtained, Chinese labor 
must be admitted into the fields of Cali- 
fornia.” Canada appeals for not less than 
twenty thousand laborers to meet the 
most pressing needs of the farmers of the 
Dominion. The appeal of Kansas for 
help in her harvest fields reached even 
our college boys, and sent some hundreds 
of athletes into her wheat fields. That 
they have found fourteen hours a day of 
binding grain and tossing it a severer 
tax on their muscles than a game of foot- 
ball is not surprising. Meanwhile the 
farmers of New England and New York 
are nearly as hard put to it. They report 
that it is impossible to get sufficient help 
at any price, while the quality is inferior. 
At a recent gathering of agriculturists, 
one of the speakers said: 


“ What little help I can secure is of such a 
quality that I am obliged to remain constantly 
at home as an overseeer. The old-fashioned 
farm hands, who could be hired in the Spring 
for six or eight months, are no lorger to be 
found. I think most of them have been ab- 
sorbed in the cities and large towns.” 


Another speaker complained that the men 
whom he had been accustomed to hire at 
one dollar and fifty cents per day were 
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now getting their two dollars and fifty 
cents per day in neighboring factory 
towns. It makes but little difference in 
which direction we turn, the complaint is 
the same. 

The trouble is not local, but universal 
—a crisis that was bound to come soon- 
er or later. The labor of the United 
States has been trained during nearly a 
hundred years to love the town. Natu- 
rally fond of herding, the independence 
of distributed country life is not tasteful 
to the majority of our day laborers. They 
have not been educated to know the 
trees; nor do they read either sermons 
in stones or books in the running brooks. 
Meanwhile the reaction toward country 
life has begun by bringing out the well- 
to-do; those whose new homes require 
help, rather than afford it. These new- 
comers into the country, as a rule, are 
able to pay higher wages than the neigh- 
boring formers. So it comes about that, 
for a time at least, the increased popular- 
ity of country living panders to big 
wages and decreases the supply of farm 
help. After a while we may be confident 
that the disintegration will go further, 
and that the laboring classes will be won 
over from their love for the tenement. 

What becomes of the eight hundred 
thousand foreigners who came to us dur- 
ing 1902; and to what points are drift- 
ing the one million of the present year? 
We are told that about one-half of these 
people are absorbed by the larger cities, 
while the other half go very largely into 
race -settlements. Norwegians and 
Swedes and other nationalities have cre- 
ated large colonies in the Northwest, to 
which their countrymen generally betake 
themselves. Immigration that reaches 
us at present is not largely from the agri- 
cultural sections of Europe; nor do most 
of them take kindly to the dissociated 
work on our farms. We have succeeded 
—almost for the first time in history—in 
making farmers of Jews. Still, looking 
over this problem from any standpoint. 
we find it difficult to account for the fact 
that our help problem is so slightly re- 
lieved by the enormous annual immigra- 
tion. 

There is a growing tendency, especial- 
ly during the strikes, to appeal to the 
Southern negro. It would have been dif- 
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ficult for New York during the present 
season to get on without an importation 
of this sort of help; and it proves to be 
quite as good as the average from Eu- 
rope. It is not impossible that the help 
problem will go a long way toward work- 
ing out a solution of the whole Southern 
problem, and teaching us what to do with 
the black man. If it places him more in 
demand, if it gives to him a wider range 
of work, and scatters the congested black 
population, we shall learn that, after all, 
the negro is not only an important, but a 
necesary factor in American life. Make 
him valuable, by giving him plenty of 
work outside the Southern States, and he 
will be of more importance there as else- 
where. 

Among our other resources, at pres- 
ent, seems to be some change in our 
alien laws, admitting more freely the de- 
pendent classes of Europe. Canada is al- 
ready insisting upon this as an essential 
relief to her agricultural pressure. Cali- 
fornia farmers ask for a modification of 
Chinese exclusion, urging that there are 
no laborers anywhere in vineyards and 
orchards: comparable to the Chinaman. 
Our lawgivers will certainly have to con- 
sider this question from a new stand- 
point. We are not nearly as likely to be 
overrun with hordes of cheap laborers as 
we are to have our enormously increas- 
ing field and orchard crops go to waste 
for lack of hands to gather them. 

We have suggested that the movement 
countryward has so far had very little 
effect upon the day laborer. It is also true 
that the wages paid to the mechanic and 
artisan are still higher than those which 
can be paid by the farmer. As a conse- 
quence, there are hosts of men out of em- 
ployment nearly all the time in our larger 
cities. These people do not readily com- 
prehend the fact that, in the long run, 
steady employment at moderate wages 
is preferable to chance employment at 
high wages. The ranks of tramps and 
degenerates get nearly the whole of their 
recruits from this class of laborers. 
When employed upon the farm the agri- 
culturist finds that they need constant 
and costly supervision. Successful farm- 
ing is fully as much dependent upon 
skilled labor as any other of our indus- 
tries, 
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On Wednesday of next 
week the period will end 
within which the Canal 
Treaty with Colombia must be ratified, 
and there is no likelihood that the Colom- 
bian Senate will ratify it. What will be 
the next step? We presume it will not 
be the opening of negotiations with Nica- 
ragua. The Panama route is the best 
and that will be adhered to. We might 
begin over again with Colombia, but that 
is unlikely. There will be a necessary 
delay, and it is not unlikely—for such 
things are constantly happening there— 
that there will be a revolution which will 
change the conditions entirely. Vene- 
zuela is threatening war with Colombia 
with the view of helping a revolution 
which may be benevolently viewed by 
the friends of the canal. Or there may 
be a secession from Colombia of the 
Panama Isthmus. The interests of the 
people are with the building of the canal 
by the United States, and a successful 
secession would settle the matter. When 
Texas seceded from Mexico the United 
States was not concerned until Texas 
sought admission to our sisterhood of 
States, which we were willing to grant, 
just as we should be willing to admit 
Canada if she cared to secede from Great 
Britain. But there is another alternative 
to be considered which is suggested by 
the Paris Matin. It calls attention to the 
Treaty of 1846 with Colombia, then 
called New Granada, which includes the 
following provision: 

“The Government of New Granada guaran- 
tees to the Government of the United States 
that the right of way or of transit across the 
Isthmus of Panama by all means of communi- 
cation that exist or may come into existence 
shall always remain open and free to the Gov- 
ernment and to the citizens of the United States, 
and for the transport of all products, manufac- 
tures and lawful merchandise whatsoever be- 
longing to the citizens of the United States.” 
The right of way includes transit by 
canal, and it is to be well considered 
whether Colombia will have the right to 
obstruct the commerce of the world, and 
our right of way. We doubt, however, 
if this provision will, as Le Matin seems 
to think, allow us to take possession of 
the Isthmus by force. The Hague Tri- 
a would have something to say about 
that. 


The Panama 
Canal 
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It ought to be pretty 
well understood by this 
time that labor unions 
have no place in the public service. The 
public service is pure socialism, and un- 
der socialism there can be no _ labor 
unions. It is an absurdity to think of a 
labor union in the Army or the Navy, to 
control wages or the hours or character 
of work. This matter has lately been 
threshed out in the Australian railroad 
service, which is run by the Government. 
Occasionally it crops up in this country, 
in postal or other service; and the other 
day, at the meeting at Atlantic City of 
the International Association of Chief 
Engineers, the Chief Engineer of the fire 
service in Tampa, Fla., read a paper in 
which he showed from experience at 
Tampa how ruinous to all efficiency 
would be the introduction of labor unions 
into the fire service. Suppose a business 
house to have incurred the displeasure 
of a union, and to be boycotted, and then 
a fire threaten its buildings; as Chief 
Harris said: “ The results in the case of 
a union fireman are horrible to contem- 
plate.” Politics are bad enough in a fire 
department, but this would be more dan- 
gerous. Labor unions have their valued 
place in civil life, not in the public 
service. 


Limits of 
Labor Unionism 


a J 


In the published com- 
ments upon the official 
inquiry and_ report 


Typhoid Infection 
from Oysters 


concerning the origin of an epidemic of 
typhoid fever affecting the guests who 
attended banquets given by the Mayors 
of Winchester and Southampton (Eng- 
land) in November last, we have seen no 


reference to the fact that the first 
thorough and convincing investigation of 
a typhoid epidemic caused by infected 
oysters was made in this country. Of the 
guests at these banquets, 117 were taken 
ill, in 21 cases the illness was developed 
into typhoid fever, and 5 of the fever 
patients died of the disease. An investi- 
gation by the Local Government Board, 
the conclusions of which were recently 
given to the public, shows that the agents 
of infection were raw oysters which had 
been taken from a bed situated within 100 
feet of the outlet of the main sewer of 
the village of Emsworth, where they 
were constantly exposed to contamina- 
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tion. The investigation in this country, 
of which we have spoken, followed an 
epidemic of typhoid at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Conn., in October, 
1894. It was made under the direction 
of Professor Conn, and was a marvel of 
painstaking inquiry as to conditions of in- 
fection which up to that time had at- 
tracted no attention. The epidemic of 
25 cases, with 4 deaths, was unquestion- 
ably due to typhoid bacilli conveyed by 
raw oysters which had been eaten at a 
fraternity banquet. These oysters had 
been taken from a bed at Fair Haven, 
situated near the outlet of a private sewer 
connecting with a house in which there 
were at the time two cases of typhoid. 
Professor Conn’s admirable and con- 
vincing report was republished in Lon- 
don by the Local Government Board, and 
the effect of it there was to cause an in- 
spection of all places where bedded oys- 
ters might be exposed to dangerous con- 
tamination. Warning was then given 
concerning these bedding places near 
Emsworth, from which oysters for the 
banquets of November last were taken, 
but it does not appear to have been effect- 
ive. American investigators were the 
pioneers in the work of inquiry which 
proved that typhoid fever may be due to 
such agents. Their examinations and 
reports with respect to typhoid epidemics 
caused in other ways do not suffer in 
comparison with those made in any part 
of the Old World. The risk of infection 
from oysters is slight, because it does not 
often happen that an oyster bed is ex- 
posed to dangerous pollution. But there 
would be no risk whatever if oyster beds 
were subjected to occasional sanitary in- 
spection. “ 


Justice Brewer’s assertion 
that laxity and delay in the 
enforcement of law in crimi- 
nal cases is responsible for a _ con- 
siderable part of the lynching finds its 
illustration in the case of George White, 
who was lynched some weeks ago at 
Wilmington, Del. One who knew him 
well tells the story of his life. As a boy 
he was a thief, but was never punished. 
When about fifteen years old he was re- 
proved by a colored woman for some 
offense, and he waylaid her and broke 
her skull with a club, so that she died 


The Law’s 
Failures 
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soon after. For this crime the State of 
Delaware inflicted no punishment. Next 
he robbed a house and was caught with 
the things in his pockets, and was sent 
to jail for a short term. Afterward he 
assaulted a colored girl, who died of her 
injuries, and he was sentenced for only 
five years. As soon as he was free he 
attacked an Irishman and shot him, the 
wounds resulting in death later. For this 
offense a sentence of five and a half years 
was imposed. Then, when free, he com- 
mitted the assault for which he was 
lynched. It appears to us that it would 
have been a saving of life and credit if 
punishment had been surer and more ade- 


quate. 
& 


Some enterprising citizens in Texas, 
with the encouragement of our Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, are attempting to 
develop the rice industry in Texas, and 
have secured a number of skilled Japa- 
nese rice farmers to introduce the meth- 
ods used in Japan. It is like what has been 
done in West Africa, where the Ameri- 
can negroes have been taken to introduce 
the cotton industry ; but the editor of the 
Texas State Grange organ, published in 
Dallas, is very angry, and declares that 


“Texas has no more use for Japs than 
for Chinese,” and that Mexican labor also 


should be driven out. He does not hesi- 
tate to recommend violence: 

“Tf they don’t ‘ get,’ make them. A coat of 
tar and feathers to some agent managing such 
an enterprise would be a salutary object les- 


” 


son. 


The same journal praises the people of 
Alba, Tex., as “the right sort of peo- 
ple.” There a coal company had im- 
ported about twelve Mexicans to work in 
the mine, but the citizens appointed a 
committee to wait upon the manager, re- 
quiring immediately to withdraw the ob- 
noxious element, and he bowed sub- 


inissively. 
s&s 


Dr. Baart raised a very important mat- 
ter which is giving trouble in calling 
attention to the oath taken by the mem- 
bers of the typographical union, that 
their “ fidelity to the union” and their 
“duty to the members thereof shall in 
no sense be interfered with by any al- 
legiance that I may now or hereafter owe 
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to any other organization, social, politi- 
cal or religious, secret or otherwise.” 
The oath is defended by one of the of- 
ficers on the ground that all it means is 
that no member shall be favored or dis- 
criminated against on account of his 
creed or politics. One would think that 
it would have been easy to say just that, 
if it was what was meant. The language 
would be naturally interpreted to mean 
a great deal more. It would be well to 
take a leaf out of the methods of the 
Presbyterians and have a Declaratory 
Statement made as to what it does mean, 
or else a New Creed—we mean, a new 


oath. 
& 


Mr. W. J. D. Croke, one of the most 
reliable Roman correspondents of our 
Catholic journals, thus quotes the new 
Archbishop of Manila, Mgr. Harty: 


“Tt is proposed to give the religious [the 
friars] in the Philippines the same position as 
that their brethren occupy in the United States. 
That is the Philippine setthkement in a nut- 
shell. What I tell you is a whole volume, and 
you can develop it at length from your knowl- 
edge of American conditions. In the United 
States the religious stand on their own merits; 
their position is regulated according to the 
common law of the Church. They give mis- 
sions, retreats, courses of sermons; they aid 
the clergy in the pastoral offices. They are the 
auxiliaries of the diocese.” 


That is, the friars are no longer to rule 
the Church there. That is good news. 
It is now clear why those who knew most 
have said least in defense of the friars. 
They have left that task to the “ blind 


mouths.” 
& 


That the President of the United 
States should make an occasional official 
tour of the country is right and wise. 
The people want to see and hear their 
President, and those who live on the 
Gulf or Pacific Coast should have the 
chance as well as those who live in Wash- 
ington. It is easier for the President to 
go to California than it is for California 
to go to Washington. And, equally, the 
President should not be expected to pay 
the expenses of the trip. The railroads 
can afford, with the extra patronage it 
gives them, to give him and his party 
a special train. This has been the cus- 
tom, and it is all right, notwithstanding 
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some late criticisms. The alternative is 
for Congress to make an appropriation 
for the purpose, but that might excite 
partisan opposition. 


The number of doctors of philosophy 
does not increase rapidly. Science says 
that the degree has been conferred this 
year on 266 candidates by 27 reputable 
institutions, only 10 more than received 
the degree in 1901. The requirements 
for this degree are very strict, except in 
the case of some disreputable institutions. 
Thus Taylor University, in Upland, Ind., 
gave the degree in Igo1 to no less than 
45 candidates. The institution is report- 
ed by the Commissioner of Education as 
having no productive funds, while its 
income from tuition and fees was only 
$4,000, and but $500 from all other 
sources. Degrees are cheap there. Not 
even Yale or Harvard or Columbia or 
Johns Hopkins or Chicago has given as 
many. 

a 


The Nashville American says: 


“A thousand Booker Washingtons would 
solve the race question, so-called. Is there a 
white man who if a thousand times multiplied 
would solve it? We know of no such man.” 


That is a sad statement, and we do not 
believe it. A thousand white men like the 
author of “ Our Brother in Black” who 
should as vigorously proclaim the gospel 
of equal rights, equal treatment, equal 
privileges of education, would solve the 
race question. How so? Because that 
question is simply how to harmonize the 
will of the negro to rise with the will of 
a considerable body of men of the Var- 
daman type that because he cannot rise 
therefore he shall not. 

ed 


So far as the navy is concerned the 
much vexed question of a national an- 
them has been settled. An order of 
the Navy Department, dated Septem- 
ber 3d, proclaims the “ Star Spangled 
Banner ” the National Anthem, and or- 
ders all officers and men to stand at at- 
tention when that tune is played. 
Those musically or poetically inclined 
may still hesitate to thrill patriotically 
at the song, but their fastidium will 
have little to do with the matter. “ My 
Country ” is good enough for us. And 
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it has the advantage of being the same 
in tune as our Mother Country’s. 


a 


We cannot understand the removal of 
Miss Todd as postmistress at Greenwood, 
Del. When she asked why she had been 
removed the answer of Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Payne was in substance: “ You have 
been removed because you were particu- 
larly and personally obnoxious to Sen- 
ator Allee.” But what of that? She 
was not responsible to him. Why should 
he dictate the removal of a competent of- 
ficial to make room for one of his political 
friends? We neither understand nor like 
it. It is not in the line with the Presi- 
dent’s civil service policy. 

& 


The advantage of growing up with a 
new field appears in the person of the 
Presiding Bishop of the Episcopal 
Church in succession to Bishop Clark. 
The office goes with seniority of conse- 
cration. Bishop Tuttle, of Missouri, 
graduated from the General Theological 
Seminary in 1862, and was ordained 
deacon in that year and as priest in 1863. 
Only four years later he became Mis- 
sionary Bishop of Utah, Idaho and Mon- 
tana. Such speedy promotion would 
have been impossible in the slower East. 


s 


In an article in Harper's Monthly Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury speaks of the difficulty 
of throwing the accent of a word back 
to the fourth syllable from the end, as 
in indisputable and inexplicable. But 
how about peremptory, if we allow a 
pronunciation much affected, and still 
more, per’emptorily, with accent thrown 
back to the fifth? It used to make the 
court room start to hear Rufus Choate, 
when an opposing counsel made some 
proposition, reply, “I per’emptorily de- 
cline,” with no secondary accent. 

ad 


The United States keeps the America 
Cup and wins another yacht race, but 
Great Britain keeps command of the sea. 
We pay to British vessels sixty million 
dollars a year to carry the passengers and 
freight which we have no boats for. And 
Congress still refuses to allow vessels 
built abroad to carry the American flag. 
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Causes of Fires 


In London during twelve months’ time 
fifteen hundred and forty-eight fires 
took place, which were due to causes 


tabulated below: 


Airing linen 

Bleaching baskets 

Boiler, overheating of....... 

Boiling acids 

Boiling over of chemicals, oil, pit 
tar, &e... eveves 

Burning out paint pot..... 

Candle flames 5 

Chemicals, bottle of, breaking 

Chemicals, explosion of 

Children playing with cartridges 

Children playing with fire... 

Children playing with matches 


Clothes coming in contact with fire...... 


Copper, overheat of 

Copper, leaking..... 

Cylinder, overheat of 
Damper, defect in... 
Detonating caps.... 

Doubtful cenese 
Drawing off paraffin oil 
Drying apparatus, overheat of 
Drying-room, overheat of 
Fire, goods placed too near 
Fireplace blocked up 
Fireplace, defect in..... 
Fireplace adjoining, defect in 
Fireworks, explosion of...... 
Fireworks, setting off... 
Flues, blocked up 

Flues, defective 

Flues, 

Flues, overheat of 

Flue, timber in 

Flues, adjoining, defect in 
Flues, adjoining, foul 

Flues, adjoining. overheat of 
Flues, copper, defect in 
Flues, copper, overheat of 
Flue, furnace, defect in 

Flue, furnace, overheat of 
Friction of machinery 
Friction of vesuvians 
Fumigating bugs 

Furnace, overheat of 
Furnace, hothouse, overheat of 
Furnace, adjoining, overheat of 
Gas, escape of 

Gasfitters at work in houses 
Gasfitters at work in street 
Gas, lighting 

Gas, seeking for an escape of, in street 
Gas, swinging bracket 
Gaslight 


Gaslight, curtains or window-blinds coming in 


contact with 
Gaslight, goods coming in contact with 
Gaslight, goods placed too near 
Gaslight, overheat of 
Gaslight, holly placed too near 


_ 
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Gaslight, paper blown on 
Gaslight, sunblind placed too near 
Glue heating 

Hearth, defect in 

Hearth, fire on 

Hearth, adjoining, fire on 

Hot ashes. 

Hot plate, overheat of 

Hot iron 


Hot soldering-iron 
Incendiarism 
Intoxication 


Lamp, 

Lamp, 

Lamp, lighted, falling on benzoline 
Lamp, gas, upset 


Lamp, curtains or window-blinds coming in 


contact with 
Lamp, oil, upset 
Lamp, paraffin, explosion of 
Lamp, spirit, upset 
Light thrown down 
Light thrown down area 
Light thrown from street 
Lighted paper 
Lime-slaking 
Lime slaked by rain 


Oven, overheat of 


Paraffin oil coming in contact with lighted 


Phosphorus 

Pipe-stove, overheat of 
Pipe, steam, overheat of 
Plumbers at work 

Rags, overheat of 
Roasting chickory 
Smoke-hole, overheat of 
Smoking tobacco 

Sparks from fire 

Sparks from copper fire 
Sparks from copper flue 
Sparks from copper flue adjoining 
Sparks from furnace 
Sparks from locomotive 
Sparks from oil lamp 
Sparks from oven fire 
Sparks from smoke-hole 
Spontaneous combustion 


Spontaneous combustion of red fire....... 


Still, overheat of 
Still, leaking 
Stove, overheat of 
Stove, adjoining, overheat of 
Stove, improperly set 
Stove, drying, overheat of 
Stove, drying, adjoining, overheat of 
Stove, drying, rags falling on 
Stove, ironing, rags falling on 
Stove, ironing, overheat of 
Stove, ironing, linen falling on 
Stove, gas, overheat of 
Sun, heat from 
Tar pot upset 
(Continued on page 2250.) 
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The 1903 Harvests 


THE September report of the De- 
partment of Agriculture was given out 
last week, and is practically a harvest 
report. Altho the statistics indicate 
conclusively that there will be no “ rec- 
ord breakers,” still all the crops would 
seem to be above the average. 

The current harvest of corn is esti- 
mated at 2,289,900,000 bushels; the 
total wheat 669,841,000 bushels; and 
the total oats at 765,403,000 bushels. 
This is more favorable than was ex- 
pected, and altho the statistics may not 
be perfect, there is reason to believe 
that there was an improvement during 
the month of August in corn, wheat 
and cotton. The only danger now con- 
fronting the crops is an early frost, 
from which, however, judging from 
past experience, we are not likely to 
suffer very much this fall. 

All this, as the Journal of Commerce 
reminds us, should impress upon our 
people the real source of their mate- 
rial welfare. In the last analysis wealth 
comes from mother earth, and it is the 
people’s industry, skill, ingenuity and 
enterprise applied to the products of 
the earth that makes them prosperous. 

We may conclude, therefore, that 
our period of prosperity will continue 
for another year; at least there are no 
signs yet of any slump in the great tide 
of prosperity that continues to sweep 
over the land. As we said some weeks 
ago, capital and labor were never get- 
ting so much for their effort as they do 
to-day. The middle class, however, 
which is becoming a salaried class, is 
not participating in the general pros- 
perity, for prices are rising while sala- 
ries remain fixed. One of the great 
economic problems, therefore, before 
the American people is to prevent the 
great middle class from being ground 
between the upper millstone of capital- 
ism and the nether millstone of labor 


unionism. 
& 


THE Quarterly Report of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company (In- 
corporated) for the quarter ending Sep- 
tember 30th, 1903, shows a surplus July 
Ist, 1903, of $13,019,724.55. The net 
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revenues for the quarter ending Sep- 
tember 30th, -inst., based upon nearly 
completed returns for July, partial re- 
turns for August, and estimating the 
business for September, will be about 
$2,400,000.00. From which, appropriat- 
ing for interest on bonded debt $286,- 
300.00, it requires for a dividend of 1% 
per cent. on capital stock issued about 
$1,217,015.00. Deducting which, leaves 
a surplus after paying dividend of $13,- 
916,409.55. A dividend of 1% per cent. 
on the capita] stock of the company has 
been declared, payable on and after the 
15th day of October next. 


....Dividends announced: 


Commercial Cable Co., quarterly, 2 per cent., 
payable October rst. 

Manhattan R’way Co., quarterly, 114 
cent., payable October rst. 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co., quarterly, 
per cent., payable September 3oth. 

International Paper Co., quarterly, 11, 
cent., payable October rst. 

International Silver Co., quarterly, 1 
cent., payable October rst. 

Southern Railway Co., Preferred, 214 
cent., payable October rgth. 

Otis Elevator Co., Preferred, quarterly, $1.50 
per share, payable October 15th. 





(Continued from page 2249.) 
Turpentine upset 
Vapor of spirits coming in contact with flame 
Varnish coming in contact with flame 
Unknown 


From the foregoing list it would ap- 
pear that unknown causes of fires are 
most to be feared. Next in frequency 
are fires started by candles. _ London 
experience shows that sparks from open 
grates are very dangerous, after which 
comes the throwing down of lights as 
a fire hazard. Defective flues, escaping 
gas, hot ashes, matches, smoking to- 
bacco and spontaneous combustion are 
all causes of risk that may well be viewed 
with alarm by American as well as by 
the London underwriters. Fire insur- 
ance companies in this country may well 
learn a lesson from their London con- 
temporaries, and profiting thereby en- 
force measures, such as.a more rigid 
system of inspection or other means, to 
avoid some of the losses named in the 
present table. The table cannot but be 
interesting and most suggestive to under- 
writers and property owners. 
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Quilted 
(Mattress 
Protectors 


Quilted, of Bleached Muslin both 
sides, with pure white wadding be- 
tween, are the best, being washable, 
and are most durable. Sizes for 
double beds, single beds, cribs and 
cradles bound ready for use. 


For Sale 
by all Dry-Goods Stores 


Excelsior Quilting Zo. 


Laight and Uarick Streets 
hew York 











Harrison @ Smith, 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


71 Broadway, New York. 


ORDERS EXECUTED FOR 
CASH OR ON MARGIN. 


Correspondence Solicited. 








SOZODONT 


TOOTH POWDER 


For 52 years the Dentifrice of 
Quality. Absolutely Non-Acid 


No Waste. No Grit 
New Patent Top Can 206 








The Lawyers’ Title 
Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 
7 Liberty St., Manhattan. 38 Court St., Brooklyn. 


Examines and insures titles. Makes searches. 
Lends money on bond and mortgage. Sells real 
estate mortgages. Furnishes surveys and engineer- 
ing data. Makes appraisements of real estate. 
Furnishes bills for taxes, assessments and water 
rates. 


Capital and Surplus, $8,000,000 


OFFICERS. 
EDWIN W. COGGESHALL, President and General Manager. 


Vice-President, 2nd Vice-President, 3rd Vice-President, 
DAVID B. OGDEN. JOHN T. LOCKMAN. LOUIS V. BRIGHT’ 


Assistant Secretary, 
H, E. JACKSON, 


Assistant General Manager, 
SAMUEL GREEN. 


— rae 


Secretary, 
LOUIS V. BRIGHT. 


Treasurer, 
WM. P. DIXON. 


a RHOADE 
: LAWRENCE MARCELLUS, 


JAMES M. VARNUM. LOUIS a BRIGH 





WILLIAMS *soxr* 


You'll laugh, too, when you 
realize what a pleasure shaving 
can become every day in the 
year with that great, creamy, 
healing lather. 


Sold in the form of shaving sticks, shaving tablets, ete. 
throughout the world. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


LONDON PARIS BERLIN SYDNBY 
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device for making 


100 copies from Pen-written and 
50 copies from Typewritten original 


we are willing to send a complete “ Duplicator” without de- 42 per 
posit on 10 days’ trial. disinte 

No mechanism to get out of order, no washing. no press, no 100 pe 
printer’s ink. The product of 23 years’ experience Dupli- tus! 
eators. Price for complete apparatus, cap size (prints 8% in iw maturi 
13 in. os $7.50, subject to the trade discount of percent., or civiliz: 
$5.00 net. can be 


Daus Building, lll John Street, New York in the 
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Here’s The Heater 


that leads all others 
for Modern Homes. 


The One Piece Construction is an important fea- 
ture : notice by the accompanying cut that the inner bell is 
not a separate casting, but is a part of the main boiler. The 
entire boiler is one casting. There are absolutely no joints 
or water connections to leak or burn out. The central water 
cone adds enormous heating surface, and the vertical 
waterways are well arranged for free and rapid circulation. 


Especial Attention is «alled to the very large amount 
of heating surface directly exposed to the fire, 


Write for catalogue. 


Glenwood 


WEIR STOVE CO..Taunton; Mass, a 
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COA TES Clippers. $ & WORD ADEE. 00 - SRASERD 
B | ner Oil Heater, manutactured by The Plume & Atwood Mtg. 
‘F ner Oil Heater, manufactu y The Plume wi tf 
= re Aye th y Co,, New York and Chicago. This Heater, owing to its 
boy’s hair. Clip the back of @ peculiar construction, cannot smoke, and has an automatic 
Ce. neck. Husband @ safety stop. which prevents the flame from burning too 
clip his beard. Save @ high. The heater is therefore absolutely safe. For tev 
their cost ina month and © years the Banner Oil ee has been before the 7 
they’re good for years. f and the price—$5—has been the means of bringing it 
7 the homes of people in all parts of the United a el 
Ask Hardware Dealers for & purchasing be sure to ask for a Banner Oil Heater. De 
Coates “Eas ~eenain ” @& scriptive circulars will be sent to subscribers of Tue Inpr- 


or ont | for Tiiustrated cB 
cular and * PENDENT in New York or Chicago. 
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6% for 7 Years, 


and then 


100% Every Year 


For.-More than a Lifetime. 


5 a absolutely int 


a6 #4) ig jeans 
Raeyen years ($420), mi 
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you immediately on sty 

Mutual Production Company, 
92 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 








SECURITY. CONVENIENCE. PRIVACY. 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK, 
214 BROADWAY, 


(fer exceptionai facilities for the safe-keeping 
of securities. Boxes of all sizes and prices. 


large, light and airy rooms forthe use and convenience of 
wtomers, ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK. 





FORCED TO RESIGN 


Lost a Good Position Through Bad Food 


“T felt immediately better after my first meal on 
Grape-Nuts, which I began to use after my health 
had broken down and I was a nervous wreck, 

“* My stomach was in such a condition that I could 
eat nothing and trying to eat was.a burden to me. 

“My pulse ran up to 115 and my weight fell 21 
pounds, I got so I couldn’t work and was forced to 
resign a good position. I took milk punches be- 
tween meals and quit meat altogether, but nothing 
improved my appetite and the condition of my 
stomach. I finally went on one meal a day and had 
to force myself to eat that and was rapidly starving 
until one day a friend suggested Grape-Nuts. 

‘“‘ Although my palate and stomach had rebelled 
against all other foods Grape-Nuts agreed immedi- 
ately, and I really relished this food while the 
changes in my condition have been wonderful. My 
weight increased from the start and I have now re- 
gained 12 pounds, while my pulse is normal and I 
am a new person allover. Life seems worth living 
and I enjoy all my meals. 

“ To make sure that this change was due to Grape- 
Nuts I made the experiment of leaving off the food 
for five days, but I began to go backwards so rapidly 
I concluded that I had satisfied my curiosity 
in this respect and I went back to Grape-Nuts again 
in a hurry and began to pick up again. Grape-Nuts 
certainly touched the spot and did the work.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for a copy of the famous 
little book, “The Road to Wellville.” 


Dominick. & Dominick, 


Members of th 
New York Stock chbngs, 100 Broadway 


BONDS 








Incorperated 1853. 


United States Trust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 





PITAL, . . ° ; 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 


. $2,000,000 
$ 12,063,207.77 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid Into Court, and is authorized to 


Actas Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 





LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 


TRUSTEES. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board. 


W. Bayarp CUTTING, 
CHARLEs 8. Smira, 


Wriuiam H. Macy, JR. 
Ww. D. SLOANE, 


Gustav H. Scuwas, 
FRANK LYMAN, 
Grores E. Vieror, 
James STILLMAN, 
JoHN CLAFLIN, 
Joun J. PHELPS, 


Joun 8. KEnnepy, 
D..O. M. 
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THE HIGHLAND MINE 


WILL BE A LARGE PRODUCER. 


We can prove the above statement to you or to any one who 
will come to the Highland Mine and make a thorough exami- 
nation of the work which has been done in the last few months. 
We have opened up as fine an ore shoot as any mining man 
could possibly wish for. 


IT IS EXTENSIVE, PERMANENT 
AND RICH. 


This shoot has been proven to be over roo feet in length and 
averages in width from one to four feet, assaying from $20to$00 
perton. From this body of ore a great many thousand dollars 
can be extracted if the management should so choose, but at the 
last meeting of the board of directors it was decided to continue 
the development work on the property and to keep on driving 
the present tunnel as fast as possible, in order that the other 
rich shoots which have been so thoroughly demonstrated to 
exist throughout the entire length of the Bannockburn claim, 
a distance of 1500 feet, may be opened up, thus adding other 
and taped reserves to those already opened up in the present 
tunnel. 

From all the surface indications and the showing in the 
lower workings, in fact from every point where the vein has 
been opened up, we can conservatively say that the 


HIGHLAND IS A MINE. 


We recommend the Highland to our most intimate friends 
and conservative investors. We stand ready at all times to 
prove the above assertion and we should indeed like to have 
those contemplating the investing of money ina gold mine of 
proven value to come to the Sumpter District and examine the 
property at our expense, or you may send any mining engineer 
you wish and we will pay his expenses and also his charges for 
making the examination. Is it possible for an investor to ask 
for anything more fair? 


IS IT NOT PROOF ENOUGH 


that the Highland is a mine and that an investment in its stock 
will make you a large amount of money? 


LOCATION OF THE HIGHLAND. 

* It is located on the famous Mother Lode System of veins in 
the Sumpter District, Eastern Oregon, with the Golconda, 
Columbia, E. and E. and North Pole mines to the west, and the 
Chloride, Robbins-Elkhorn and Baisley-Elkhorn mines to the 
East, thus it will be readily understood why the Highland is a 
large mine. 

We Cannot Bring the Highland to You, 
But We Will Bring You to the 


Highland. 


You owe it to yourself to look this proposition up and 
make an investment in the Highland while you have an oppor- 
tunity to do so at very low figures. 


Send for our new literature and maps together with appli- 
cation blank, and lowest price of Highland shares. 


NEIL J. SORENSEN & CO., 


Financial Agents, - SUMPTER, ORE. 





HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and choicest collection of High Grade Goods 
ever offered in the United States for furnishing the home. 


It includes a full line of 
Our Standard for the 


Eddy Refrigerators, sts ate tanh 


Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. 


Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station within 10 
wnee of New York. Orders by mail receive prompt and careful 
attention. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St. and 135 W. ist St. 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


SARATOGA 
VICHY 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER 


Take a bottle with your dinner 
You will find it 





Sparkling, Delicious and Beneficial 


SARATOGA VICHY SPRING COMPANY. 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y, 





BINDERS to hold thirteen copies of Tue InpE- 
PENDENT will be furnished by us at 
the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 
serene net 








55 Cepar STREET, 





WE INVITE YOUR DEPOSIT ACCOUNT. 


United States Mortgage and Crust Gompany 


GEORGE W. YOUNG, President. 


New York. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, FIVE MILLIONS. 


Issues Travellers’ Letters of Credit and Foreign Drafts. 


73D STREET AND BROADWAY. 
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1876-— 1903 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Loans upon Real Estate... . , 


I Can Sell Your 


/ no matter where it is 
P a or what it is worth. 
Send description, state price 
and learn my wonderfully 
£ t t successful plan. 
STATES) \.ucstun0ee 
268 North American Bidg., PHILADELPHIA. 
31 YE A wi OUR CUSTOMERS 


HAVE TESTED 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued moathly. Will mai! to any address. 


ee @ JONES, 


John Meneoek: Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago 
Home ome. Sitetabliahed 1971 1871 Towa Falls, Towa. 


ene gm Sannin 
DIVIDENDS 


MANHATTAN RAILWAY GOMPANY. 


Interborough Rapid Transit Company, Lessee. 
wes —~ th Quarterly Dividend. 


195 Broadway, New York, Sept. 8th, 1908. 

A quarterly dividend ‘of one and one-half per cent. on the Capital 
Stock of the Manhattan Railway Company will be paid on and 
after October ist, 1908, to stockholders of record at the closing of 
the transfer books on Friday, Sept. 1!th, at 3 o’clock P. M. The 
transfer books will be re-opened on Wednesday, Sept. 28rd, at 10 


o'clock A. M. 
D. W. McWILLIAMS, 
Treasurer. Manhattan Railway Division. 


SOUTHERN ya ine GOMPANY, 


roadway, New York, Sent. 11, 1908. 
A DIVIDEND OF TWO AND ONE-HALF PER CENT” (2%) 
out of accumulated income has this day been declared on the PRE- 
FERRED STOCK of the Company. payable Oct. 19. 1908, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business Sept. 30, 1908. 
The preferred stock transfer books will close at 83 P. M.on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 30, 1908, and will reopen at 10 A. M.on Tuesday, Oct. 20, 


R. D. LANKFORD, Secretary. 























28 Wall Street, New York. Sept. 11, 1908. 

The transfer books of the Voting Trustees for Preferred Stock 
Trust Certificates of the Sonthern Railwav Co., WHICH HAVE 
ASSENTED TO THE EXTENSION AGREEMEXT OF AUGUST 
%, 1902, will close at 8P. M. on matpeoteg, Sept. 30, 1908, and will 
reopen at 10 A. M on Tuesday, October 20, 1903. 

On October 19, 1908, the pe & Trustees will be prepared to dis- 
tribute the above dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF PER CENT, 
(24%), when received by them, among the parties entitled thereto, 
as Same appear of record = their books wnen closed as above. 

e ORGAN & CO., 
Agents = Voting Trustees. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY. 
17 Battery Place, N. Y. City, Sept. 9, 1908. 
The Board of Directors of the Otis Elevator Company has this 
day declared a quarterly dividend of $1.50 per share upon the pre- 
ferred stock of the company, payable at this office on October 15. 
1%8, to the preferred stockholders of record at the close of busi. 
hess Sept. 80, 1908. 





LYNDE BELKNAP, Treasurer. 


INTERNATIONAL ou ve= COMP so 
riden, Conn., Sept, 2 

Ata meeting of the Board of me a quarterly Bividend of 
ONE PER CENT. (1%) was declared on the Preferred Capital Stock 
. Sept tesa payable October 1, 1908, to stockholders of record 
mn Sep 

The Transfer Books of Preferred Stock will be closed on Sept. 16 
at three o’clock P M., and reopened on Oct. 2 1908, at ten o’clock 
A.M. Cheques will be mailed. ——- xa 

.:1 » «GEORGE ROCKWEL Secretary. 








INTERNATIONAL PAPER GOMPANRY, 
80 Broad Street, New York. 


2nd REGULAR QUARTERLY PREFERRED DIVIDEND. 
September ae 1908. 


ferred Capital Stock, paya 
ferred Stockholders of recor¢ of Sep’ 
be mailed. 
Transfer Books of the Preferred Stock will close on the 14th day 
of September, 1908, and reopen October ist, 1908. 


E W. HYDE, Secretary. 


THE GOMMERGIAL — GOMPANY. 
ew York, September 1, 1908. 
DIVIDEND No. 57. 
wi uarterly dividend of TWO PER CENT, will be paid October 
t, 1908, to stockholders of record on September 19, 1903, The 
er books will be closed September 19th and re-opened Octo- 


ber 2. 
E. C. PLATT, Treasurer. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE GOMPANY. 
New York, September 8, 1908. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this x a . regn 
lar quarterly dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF 
was declared, payable on and after September 30, Ti, to the 
stockholders of record on Tuesday, September the 15th, 1908, at 
three o’clock P. 

The transfer books will close on Tuesday. t. 15, 1908, at 
three o'clock P. M., and reopen on Thursday, "ecko Tr 1, 1908, at 10 


o’clock A. M 
FREDERICK J. WAKBURTON, Treasurer. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPS GOMPANY. 
NEW YORK, September 9th, 1908. 
DIVIDEND No. 140. 

e Board of Directors has declared a quarterly dividend of 
ONE AND — QUARTER PER CENT. upon the capital stock of 
this com Oy POntobe at the office of the Treasurer on and after 
the 15th October next to shareholders of record at the close 
of the transfer books on the 19th 5! of September inst. 

For the purpose of the Annual Meeting of Stockholders, to be 
held October 14th, and of the dividend hereinbefore declared, the 
stock books will be closed at three o’clock on the afternoon of 
September 19th inst., and be reopened on the morning of 
October 16th next. 











M. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 
i) 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK, 

of the city of New York, at New York, in the State of New 
York, at the close of business | eel 9th, 1903: 

Loans and discounts.........cceccesseeeeess $10,470,098. 
Overdrafts ........ 

United States bonds ‘to secure “circulation 
Stocks — securities. . 


Banking house........... 
Other real estate owned... 


: ete 


eeeereesserees 


SSBSRESSSSE 





be 


Exchanges for Clearing House. 
Notes of other National banks 
Nickels and cents. 


oa 463,722.50 
Legal tender notes. . ie 279, 710.00 


Redemption fund with United States Treas- 
urer (5 per cent. of circulation)............ 

Due from United States Treasurer, ‘other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund...... 


pa 00 0nbteeceenee 
—- fund eccce 
ivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
National bank notes outstanding. 
Reserved for taxes e 
Dividends unpa 
Due to other National ‘banks. owe 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings bank 
Individual deposits subject to check. 
Demand certificates of deposit. . 
Accepted checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. . 





























Total 

STatz or New York. County or Naw Yor 

I, CHARLES H. PATTERSON, NOashion "of "the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my knowled and belief. 

CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 

Subscribed and gern to before me this 14th day of Sep- 
tember, 1903. R. PIPER, eee Public, Kings Co. 

Certificate filed in few York Coun 
Correct—Attest: DWA =. “th ONS, 

AMES G. _ 
WM. 8. OPDIRE 


Directors 
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EPOBT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business September 9th, 1908: 


Loans and discounte...... 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 

United States bonds to secure circulation 
United States — to secure U. 8S. deposits. . 


New York Cit 
ited States ——_.- etbctesecee 





Premiums on 
Premiums on New York City bo 
Stocks, securities, etc 


Other real estate and mortgages 0 wned 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and ers 
Checks and other cash items..... ecececocscce 
Exchanges for Clearing House... 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. . 
— J weed reserve in bank, viz.: 

- -$2,119,242.50 

474,383.00 


r cent. of ee 
nited Stat surer, other than 
5 per cent. a han Hd fund..... eoccccccccce 


Due to other National b 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to —  pemaeey and savings banks. . 


Dividends u 
oo subject to check 


Individual de 
Demand os ae of deposit 


53 


Sen hS5888253 


2 
s° 
SSSSBSRSRSF 


< z 


Cashter’s ru outstanding 

United States deposits 

Deposits of United | States disbursing officers. . 
Bond loan account 


° 
—_ 
wn 


S83 0Rd Eco 
3 


bank, do solemnly swear that the Seve statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
EDWIN LANGDON, President. 
Subscribed ont sworn to before me this 14th day of Sep- 
DAN’L A. SLA’ 


tember, 1 3 
Nota Aub b, We. Ke \e 

Correct—Attest: gerex TUCK, ” - vacinns 
A. WHEELOOK, Directors. 

WOODBURE LANGDON. 


WW. RBLSEY & 00, 


BANKERS. 


{nvestment Securities. 





Interest Allowed on Deposit Accounts. 
Fiscal Agents for Cities and Corporations. 


49 WALL ST, 


Yes, t's an Actual Fact. 
— 800% ieee. 


rz it 

cmperience we have tested our Sinking Fond for 
the past eight years. It has provedto A the highest 
pb ot the real estate mortgage. Send for 
descriptive circulars and full + - W free. 


% ners pee" SS 
Erk CO., LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


NEW YORK. 








EPQRT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
R AMERICAN EXCHANGE es eg BANK! 
at New York, in the State of New York at the close 
business September 9th, 1908: 

RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts ° waeeeeree ees G20, 750,081 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured........++- 151,831 
United States bonds to secure eooee 
United States bonds to secure U. 8. deposits.. 
Stocks, securities, etc..........-«++ ccvcccccce 
Banking house, furniture und fixtures........ 
Other real estate owned.......-s-seee% ecccce 
Due from National banks oe. -reserve arate. 
Due from State banks and bankers.. 
Internal revenue stamps 
Checks and other cash items.... 
Exchanges for paar House....... 
— ey reserve in bank, viz.: 


Redemption fund with United States Treas- 
urer (5 per cent. of circulation)......... 
Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund...... ecccccccce 


** LIABILITIES. 
Gaateat stock paid in........eceeeceees eae 
fund 


Sadivided p 
Reserved for taxes, 
National bank notes outstanding 
Due to other National banks............++ ee 
Due to State banks and bankers eco 
Due trust companies and savings banks.... 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to nee 
Demand cert peanes of deposit 
Certified chec’ 
Cashier’s cae outstanding 
United States deposits 
Liabilities other than those above stated— 
United States bonds...........+eeeeees oeece 





t: $43, 
Strats or New York, County or New YorkK, &88.: 

I, EDWARD BURNS, Cashier Of the above-named bank 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to th 
best of my knowledge and belief. 
EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 
ibed and sworn to before me ee 12th n Gay ot of § 


Subscri 
tember, 1903. 
Notary Public, Kings on No. 163. 
rtificate filed in N. ¥. Co 
J. R. MAXWELL, 


WM. L. BULL, 
DUMONT CLARKE. 

Beate OF THE CONDITION OF TH 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the 
of business September Hato 1903: 


URCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
United States bonds to secure circulation 
Stocks, securities, etc 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents.. 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 


Correct—Attest: 
Directors. 





pecie 
Legal tender notes....... eocecee 


Redemption fund with United States Treas- 
urer (5 per cent. of circulation)..,........-- 


LIABILITIES. 
Goatea | paid. in. .cccecce ear eee 
lus fund 
mdtvided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
National bank notes outstanding 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 
Liabilities other than those above stated: 
Reserve for taxes......... arses onabeameeaee 


Tota $1, 
Stats or New Yore, County or New York, g8.! 
I, Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier of the above- named b bank, ( 
solemnly swear that the above be is true to the 


of my knowledge and belief. WELL, “Cashier 
Subseribed and sworn to before me this 11th day of S¢# 
tember, 1903. Cc. 8. BIRD, 
Notary Public, Westchester County. 
Certificate filed in New York County. 
Correct—Attest; Day VID BA ‘7 


INCENT LOES Directors. 
RAYMOND TENEINS. 





Indivic 
Demar 
Time | 
Certific 
Cashie 


rectors. 
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EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF TH 
R IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK, in the State = New York, 
at the close of sateen eepen 9th, 


Loans and discounts. 

Overdrafts 

United States bonds to secure circulation.. 

Stocks, securities, etc 

Banking house 

Due from National banks 

Due from State banks 

Checks and order cash items 

Exchanges for Clearing House 

Notes of other National banks 

Nickels and cents... 

Lawful money reserve in bank, 
Specie 000. 
Legal tender notes 1, "090, 174.00 


er fund with United States Treas- 
urer, 4: cent. of circulation) 

Due he ited States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption d 


State bank notes outstanding 

Due to other National banks. . 

Due to State National banks 

Due to trust —- nies and savings banks.... 
Dividends unpai 

Individual cas subject to check 

Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified chec'! 

Cashier’s ae outstanding 


York. County or New Yor«, ss. 
. HULIN, Assistant Cashier of the above 
National bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement 
is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
EORGE H. HULIN, Aegsistant Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 11th day of Sep- 
tember, 1903. CHAS. H. BECKER, Notary Public, 
Certificate filed in New York County. 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
EDWARD VAN VOLKENBURGH, ¢ Directors. 
EDW’D A. PRICE. 


REPorr OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
IRVING NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York City, in the State of New York, at the close 
of business woptemier Fi 9th, 1903: 
ESOURCES. 


Kings County. 





Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts, secu 

United States bonds to secure circulation... . 
Premiums on United States bonds 

Stocks, securities, 

Banking house, furniture and fixtures 

Other real estate owned 

Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers.......... 


Notes of other National banks..... ......... 

Fractional paper currency. nickels and cents. . 

Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Specie $816,333.00 
Legal tender notes 126,508. 
Redemption fund with United States Treas- 
nrer (5 per cent. of circulation) 

Dne from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 


1,242,841.00 
12,500.00 
14,085.10 


Capital stock paid in 
Surplus d 

Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
National bank notes outstanding 

Due to other National banks 

Due to State banks and bankers 

Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 
Dividends unpaid 

Individual y = ow subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 

Time certificates of deposit 

Certified checks 


$8,655,485.51 
Starr = New York, County or New York, 838.: 

I, B. F. WERNER, Cashier of the above-named bank. do 
solemnly swear that the above statement fs true to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. B. F. RNER, Cashier. 

Subseribed and sworn to before me this 11th day of Sep- 
tember, 1903. W. OC. KT s* Notary Public. N. Y. County. 
Correct—Attest: PN fe Be . MATTLAGF, 

ENRY KROEGER, Directors. 
SAME CROOKES. 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 
at New York City, in the State of New York, at the close 
of business September 9th, 1903: 


Loans and discounts. 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 

United States bonds to secure oa 
mds to secure United States de 

Premiums on United States bonds 

Stocks, securities, etc 

Banking house, furniture and fixtures 

Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 

Due from state banks and bankers 

Checks and other cash items 

Exchanges for clearing house 

Notes of other National banks 

ey ome money reserve in bank, 


5 


— 
BIBS Se: 
SBSaeSSSS3R5R 


paaes 


. 


S388: 


Spe 
peer tender notes......-...- 


Redemption fund with United States Treas- 
urer (5 per cent. of circulation) 

Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund............. eee 


5 8 
23 
3 8 


LIABILITIES. 


Surplus “ta an paid in..... éabenteesoes asians $3, 
us fund 

ndivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
National bank notes outstanding 
Due to other National banks 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings banks 
Dividends unpai 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit. 


United States deposits 
Bond loan account 


zw Yorx, County of New Yo: ORK, 88. 

GEO. 8. WIOK OK. Cashier of. the above-named ‘bank, do 
ou swear that the above ctasement is true to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. GEO. 8. CKOK, Cashier. 

Subscribed and =~ to before me thie 11th day of Se 
tember, 1903. M. E. DOUGLAS, Notary Public, Kings 
Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. — 
Correct—Attest: CHARLES SCRIB 
STUYVESANT FISH, 
AUGUST BELMONT. 


rector 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, 
of business September 9th, 1903: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts ° 
United States bonds to secure circulation..... 
United States bonds to secure U. 8S. deposits.. 
Municipal bonds to secure U. 8. deposits 
Stocks, securities, etc 
Due from National banks (not reserve Caen, 
Due from state banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 





Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. . 
a = A money in reserve in bank, viz.: 


Toga) tender notes 
Redemption fund with United States Treas- 
urer (5 per cent. of circnlation)........ eee 


See stock paid in 

lus fund 

fvided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
ational bank notes outstanding 
Reserve for taxes 
Due to other National banks.............. eee 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings banks... 
Individual deposits subject to check 


























Dement certificates of deposit 


Cashier’s checks -outstanding 
United States deposits 


$ 
Sratr or New Yor«. County or New YORK, 88. 
I, E. C. CONVERSE, President of the abovelanmned bank, 
do ‘solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. E. C. CONVERSE, 


President. 
Oorrect—Attest: GEORGE F. BAKER, 
FRANCIS L. HINE, Directors. — 
CHARLES H. STOUT. 
Subserthed and sworn to before me this 11th day of sep 
tember, 1903. THOS. 8S. WILLIAMS, Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
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Rms OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK 
= me A of New York, at the close of business September 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured........ occ 
United States bonds to secure circulation 
United States bonds to secure U. 8S. deposits. . 
Premiums on egg Rates bonds 
Stocks, securities, ; 
Banking house (130° aa 191 Broadway) 
Other real estate owned 


$18,366, 137.20 
1,782.95 


Exchanges for Clearing House....... eccecece ° 
Notes of other National banks 


jpecie 

Legal tender notes 

Redemption fund with United States Treas- 
urer (5 per cent. of circulation) 

Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 


National bank motes outstanding 
Dividends unpaid 
Due to other National banks 


Due to trust companies and savings banks.... 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Certificates of deposit 

Certified checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding 

United States deposits 

United States bond account 


Total y 
Strate or New Yorx«, County or New Yor«K, 88.: 

I, JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 12th day of Sep- 
tember, 1903. F. K. A. BRYAN, Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest: GEORGE H. SARGENT, 

ag YOUNG, 
F. B. SCHENCK. 


Directors. 








EPORT OF THE perc OF THE 
NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER BANK, 
at New York City, in the State of New York, at the close 
of business September 9th, 1903: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
United States bonds to secure circulation.... 
Stocks, securities, 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House................ 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 
ay eS money reserve in bank, viz.: 
$1,563, 152.50 
166,512.00 


Redemption fund with United States Treas- 
urer (5 per cent. of circulation)............ 


bm me stock paid in 

= fund 

ivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
a anticipated 
National bank notes outstanding 


Due to State banks and bankers 

Due to trust companies and savings banks... 
Dividends unpa 

Individual deposits subject to check 

Reema certificates of deposit 


tal $9,798,292.97 
Sratr or New Yorr. Covntr or New York, ss.: 

I, JOHN A. HILTNER, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. JOHN A. —- 

ashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 12th day of Sep- 

J. ANTHONY, 


tember, 1903. 
Notary Public, Kings Co. (No. 60). 
Certificate filed in N. Y. Oo. 
Teewest—<Athagts 
L. MOYER. 
HENRY OLLESHEIME 
OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD, 


Directors, 


HAST NATIONAL BA} 


JERSEY CITY 


September 4g, 1903. 


RESOURCES. 


Loans and Discounts... 

Due from banks and bankers 
Real estate and securities 
United States bonds 

Cash and reserve 


$4,212,323.79 
1,890, 582.45 
324,839.82 
850,000.00 
849,191.21 


$8,126,937.2 
LIABILITIES. 


Surplus and undivided profits 
Circulation 
Deposits 


1,031,444.20 
384,900.00 
6,310,593.07 


$8,126,937.2 


E. F. C. YOUNG, President. 

GEO. T. SMITH, Vice-President. 

GEO. W. CONKLIN, Cashier. 

JNO. W. OMBERSON, Assistant Cashier 





INSURANCE 








A 


1851 THE 1903 


MASSAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Gompany 


of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1903, $30,960,145. 

Liabilities, « - - 28,354,119.9 

Surplus, « - ~ - 2,606,025.25 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Orrice, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


THE METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


started as an “ Ordinary” company, then turned 


into the Industrial field and has developed thal 


until it has become the Colossus of the age in lifé 
insurance, ranking first in volume of business dont 
and fourth in the “ Ordinary” branch alone. Suc 
prodigious success proves merit. Does not thi 
perhaps, interest you? 


the Compa 


Benj. FS 
SF. Tre Tru 


Capital St 
Re-Insura 
Unsettled 
Net Surpl 

Total A 


JAI 
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New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - = Boston, Mass. 


Assets, Jan. 1, 19038, $34,432,217.08 
Liabilities, - - 30,927,610,76 


3,504,606.32 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Office. 











Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
5. F, Trull, Secretary. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G BULLOCK, President. 
January 1st, 1903. 
$21 ,678,560.35 
19,281,299.00 
$2,397,261.35 


Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 





Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
wed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
C.W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 

Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 


EB. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 BROADWAY, - = = NEW YORK. 


1903 FIRE INSURANCE 1903 


National, * Hartford 


CONNECTICUT. 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1903. 
m Capital Stock, all cash 


























JAMES NICHOLS, 
B. R,. a vay” 


atHicled wit 


Dr ISAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 


Sore EYE < 


Mutual Reserve Life 
Insurance Company 


Frederick A. Burnham, President 
305, 307, 309 Broadway, « Rew York 


CERTIFICATE OF THE VALUATION OF POLICIES 
Three and One-Half and Four per Cent. 


STATE OF NEW YORK 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


ALBANY, N. Y., February 26th, 1908. 

I. FRANCIS HENDRICKS, Superintendent of Insurance of the 
State of New York, do nereey certify that the Mutual Reserve Life 
Insurance Company of the City of New York, in the State of New 
York, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance 
in this State. 

I further certify that in accordance with the provisions of Sec- 
tions Fifty-two and Eighty-four of the Insurance law of the State 
of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Com- 
pany. ye ae on the 3ist day of December, 1902, to be valued as 

r the Combine Experience Table of Mortality, at Four per cent, 

nterest, and the American Experience Table of Mortality, at Three 
and one-half per cent. interest, and I find the net value thereof, on 
the said Sist day of December, 1902, to be Four Million. Forty- 
five Thousand, Six Hundred and Thirty-seven Dollars, as follows: 
Net Value of Policies, $4,045,637 
o “« Additions, 
“ ” “ Annuities. - - 


A $4,045,637 


4,045,637 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my 
hand, and caused my Official Seal to be affixed, at the 
City of Albany, the oer and Feet first above written. 
FRANCIS HENDRICKS 


Less Net Value of Policies reinsured, 


ee} 


Superintendent of Insurance 


Total Payments to Polleynolders, $54,567,512.00 
Surplus to Policyholders, - - 


$519,712.42 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
WM. B. FRANKLIN, « - Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, - Second Vice-President 
J. B. PIERGE, - ” - Secretary 
L. B. BRAINERD, Treasurer 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, bad Asst. Secretary 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Ninety-third 
nnual Statement. 





Cash Capital 
Reserve for re- 
Surplus over all Liab 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist. 1903,..$2,534,984.64 





THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 





THE INDE PENDENT 





Office of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, 


New York, January 2th, 1908. 
The Trustees, in oenty with the Charter of the Company, submtt the following statement of tts affairs on the 81st of December, 192; 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st January, 1902, to 81st vempceaied BEB. .coccccccccccccccccceceseseccccccoseccoeccoce evcceterccce 
Premtums on Policies not marked off Ist January, 1902. 
Total Marine Premfums 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 1902, to 8ist December, 1902.............ccesccececceccecees ebattinedibinidipeahinnmaiiee : 


Interest received durin i bitarnncsinese ccidecencnpsceninessipnbebncsececeppencoensogpeescesenere $298,165.92 
Rent . sb less Taxes 122,528.04 











RMBs cccsccccccceccvesdusesbocsectecececesessess coéeceses Poccccceccoccccccece $11,430,060.56 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday, the third of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1897 will be redeemed and pas to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, on 
ont — bh ray te bee of February next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. The "certificates to be produced at the 
me of payment, and cancelle: 
‘divi dend of ae wilt per cent. is declared on the net earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 8ist December, 1%, 
for which certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May next. 
By order of the Board. G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
GUSTAV AMSINCE, TAKE G. DE FOREST, FRANCIS H. LEGGETT. FREDERIC A. PARSONS, 
O WIL . DODGE S RICH, DALLAS B. P 
EORGE W. Q ‘ARD. 
. AVES, 
JOHN L. R 
. Ww. H. H. M DOUGLAS NSON, 
OSEPH H, CHAPMAN JOHN D. HEWLETT GUSTAV. H. SCHWAB, 
GEORGE C. CLARK, LEWIS CASS ‘LEDYARD, HENRY PARISH, * WILLIAM C STURGES. 


A. A, RAVEN, Presiden CORNELIUS, ELDERT, 2d _ Vice-President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-President. THEO. P. JOHNSON 3d. Vico President. 


Canada Life Assurance Company 


ESTABLISHED 1847 























Capacity 


for business receives its 


Assets over = $26,000,000 
speediest reward in the selling 


department. Liberal Contracts containing Annual Loan,. Cash 
: Surrender and Paid-up Values. 

If you think you have the The continuous Guaranteed Income Policy issued 
by this Company is very attractive. 


J. A. BUCKNELL, Manager. 
Twenty-Year Gold Bond on EASTERN NEw YORK BrRANou: 170 Broadway, New York 


ability to sell a Five Per Cent. 








the instalment plan write me 





stating your age, present 


occupation, and give me bank The Washington 


or other good references. ; | . 
Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, W. A. BREWER, Jr., E. S, FRENCH, 
Superintendent of Domestic Agenctes, President Vice-President 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New Yorks, 
32 Nassau Street, New Yerk, N. Y. 


All ietters treated as strictly confidential, 


























